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“Ihe Outlook 


British Air Transport 


T this time of the year there is increasing activity 
in the air. The travelling public is laying its 
plans for business and pleasure journeys, the air- 

line companies are issuing their summer timetables, and 
goods are being shipped in larger quantities and to more 
diverse destinations. The moment is therefore oppor- 
tune for devoting a large proportion of one issue of Flight 
—the present issue—to a review of the British air-trans- 
port scene. 

The picture is by way of being a jig-saw puzzle in that 
the number of interlocking pieces is quite large. From 
week to week during the year, we present the separate 
pieces in the form of news items which indicate the vari- 
us activities in the air-transport world, and as illustrated 
descriptions of the many types of equipment, airborne 
and ground-located, which contribute to the general 
development. But such piecemeal treatment, necessary 
and valuable though it is, cannot give the overall 
picture. 

In this issue an attempt has been made to depict the 
whole air transport set-up as it exists at the present time. 
By its very nature, the picture is largely international 
in character so far as these small islands are concerned. 
As soon as the frontiers are crossed, agreements with 
other nations have to be negotiated. That at once means 
the introduction of political in addition to economic con- 
Siderations, The functions of I.C.A.O. are to reach 


agreements at government level which will give each 


of the participating nations the maximum degree of free- 
‘dom within the general framework, and to get 


‘accepted by all certain standards and a measure of 
Uniformity in regulations. 
"body which comes into the picture is I.A.T.A., an asso- 


The second international 


Ciation formed to look after the interests of airline 
Operators. 


fs c I 


The department of the British Government which con- 
trols all air transport is the Ministry of Civil Aviation, 
but the certification of aircraft for airworthiness is the 
task of an independent body, the Air Registration Board. 

Advice is often sought from, and always willingly 


. given by, the Guild of Air Pilots and Air Navigators, and 


by the British Airline Pilots’ Association, whose members 
have individually and collectively extremely wide experi- 
ence in the practical side of flying and its many problems. 

By legislation passed at the end of the war, British air 
transport on scheduled routes is in the hands of three 
Government-owned corporations: British Overseas Air- 
ways, British South American Airways, and British 
European Airways. It is now proposed to amalgamate 
the two former into one corporation. Private charter 
companies are at liberty to operate non-scheduled ser- 
vices, but must become associates of one of the corpora- 
tions before they are allowed to fly scheduled services. 

That, in brief, is the main organization of British air 
transport. It is explained in more detail on other pages. 
There, also, will be found maps of Britain’s home and 
overseas air routes, a guide to air-charter firms, and 
descriptions of the flying and ground equipment available 
for use by air-transport operators. 


The Search for Knowledge 


HEN an aircraft flies faster than sound, or puts 
up some other spectacular performance, it is the 
pilot and manufacturer who get the limelight in 

the Press, and quite rightly so. But what is apt to be 
overlooked is the fact that the achievement would not 
have been possible but for the work done in the labora- 
tories and by the men who created the aircraft. 

One is forcibly reminded of this by the 37th Wilbur 
Wright Memorial Lecture, which is being given to the 
Royal Aeronautical Society this evening by Dr. Hugh 
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and not by some chance inspiration. Research is the 
foundation for the quality of the aircraft. © From 
N.A.C.A. experience the quality of the aircraft to be 
manufactured four years from now depends on the ex- 
perimental facilities begun four years ago and on the 
research now being started.’’ 

That view is worth bearing in mind whenever one is 
tempted to become impatient with the seemingly slow 
progress which often appears inexplicable. It also 
gives a pointer to the necessarily high cost of modern 
aeronautical research, and helps to explain why the 
United States is now the only country that can afford 
such research on a large scale. 

Wind-tunnel research has for long been the basis of 
aircraft design, but Dr. Dryden does not regard it as the 
only one. ‘‘The most important tool,’’ he states, 
‘feven more important than large wind tunnels, is the 
human mind. There is a large group of aeronautical 
research workers who apply their conceptual and logi- 
cal faculties to the exploration of new fields. When 
checked and guided by suitably planned experiments, 
the theories developed by this group become the foun- 
dation for prediction and analysis of results to be 
expected in experiments yet to be made.”’ 

The tenor of the lecture, and the basic foundation 
of American research, can be gathered from the sen- 
tence: ‘‘ When the tools of the theoretical worker and 
of the experimental worker are applied to the same prob- 
lem, each accommodating his attack to that of the other, 
there results the type of research which has the greatest 
potentiality for the guidance of future practical applica- 
tions.”’ 

America has the money and the manpower to carry 
this principle into effect, a principle which is well enough 
understood in this country, but the realization of which 
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is hampered by the lack of both. Fortunately for us, 
however, many of the results of American aeronautical 
research are made available to our scientists and 
technicians. 


Paris Tomorrow . 
FTER an interval of two and'a half years, the doors 
of the Grand Palais will open tomorrow on yet 
another international Paris Aero Show, the 18th. 
From every point of view the decision to change the 
time from autumn to spring is to be welcomed. Not 
only is Paris so much more attractive at this time of the 
year, but the flying display, to be given this year at 
Orly on May 14th, is much more likely to be blessed with 
good weather, more essential than ever now that fast jet- 
propelled aircraft are to be demonstrated. 

British participation is on a smaller scale this year, it 
having been left to individual members of the S.B.A.C. 
to decide whether or not to exhibit; but if quantity is 
reduced, quality has not been allowed to suffer. Show- 
ing at Paris is-an expensive business, as British firms 
found out in 1946, and small blame can attach to those 
which prefer to conserve their efforts for the S.B.A.C. 
show in the late summer. 








GRACE IN DUPLICATE: Airborne together, the two Airspeed Ambassador prototypes ‘‘ formate ’’ in beceming style, the second to be built 
taking the lead. Between them, the two have now done rather more than 350 hours’ flying. The absence of spinners was temporary. 
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PARIS 


Variety at the 18th Salon: 
Exhibition, Flying Display and 
Lecture Symposium 


ARIS seems to exert a magical attraction in 
every civilized country, and the international 
Salon de l’Aeronautique long ago became some- 

thing more than an exhibition of new aircraft and 
engines. Designers, production engineers and opera- 
tors from all over the world look forward to meeting 
in Paris and discussing their problems and achieve- 
ments over a glass of wine in one of the innumerable 
cafés that are so much a part of the life of that beautiful 
city. 
There will be several changes this year for the 18th 
Salon—which will be open from April 29th to May 15th 
at the Grand. Palais—although they will not all be inno- 
vations. Important, of course, is the. alteration of season 
from the customary late autumn to spring. This change, 
welcome for several reasons, is partially the result of repre- 
sentation from the British industry in an effort to avoid 
over-nearness to the annual S.B.A.C. Display in Septem- 
ber. Travelling will be more convenient and pleasant in 
springtime, and the one-day air demonstration arranged to 
take place at Orly on May 
14th, the penultimate day 
of the Exhibition, is more 
likely to be blessed with 
clear skies. 

British participation will 
be on a reduced scale this 
year, partly for reasons of 
economy but also because, 
as a result of previous 
agreements, British fighters 
—Vampires and Meteors— 
and turbojets ‘are already 
being supplied to and built 
under licence by many 
governments — particularly 
of the Western Union and 
Atlantic Pact Powers. 
Another British design built 
under licence on the Continent is the Fairey Firefly, and 
in this connection it may be mentioned that a Fairey civil 
type, the Gyrodyne helicopter, will, it is understood, be 
a last-moment absentee—as a result, of course, of the un- 
fortunate accident to one of the two complete prototypes. 

The good progress. made since the 1947 Paris Show by 
the French.aircraft manufacturers and the 
post-war revival of the Italian industry will 
be apparent from the exhibits from these 
two countries. 
They should, 
with the aid 
of a few 









The Mk. 8 divan 

chair, one example 

of the range of air- 

craft seats by 

Vickers -Armstrongs 
. Ltd. 





The Vickers Supermarine Attacker with Rolls-Royce Nene turbo- 
jet will be seen at Paris in model form. 
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Providing power for pressurized high-altitude transports, the 

Hercules 763 is designed in particular for the Hermes IV. The 

cowling is of Bristol clover-leaf type. Reversible braking airscrews 

can be fitted and the maximum output of 2,095 h.p. is achieved on 
115/145-grade fuel. 


American exhibitors, help to fill the gap left by the 
absence of a big British contribution. 

It should not, however, be assumed that the British 
industry will not make a good showing, for, although only 
a few full-scale exhibits will be presented, a number of 
the well-known manufacturers will be represented, and 
several producers of com- 
ponents will be there as 
well. Moreover, the Minis- 
tries of Supply and Civil 
Aviation, in particular, and 
the Corporations, have re- 
served large areas for their 
displays. Armstrong Sidde- 
ley Motors (Hawker Siddeley 
Group) will be among the 
most important of all exhi- 
bitors. They have at Paris 
three turboprops: the 
Double Mamba, on public 
exhibition for the first time, 
a new, sectioned, civil 
Mamba, as used in the 
Apollo (which recently made 
its first flight), and an 
example of the latest Python, their very powerful unit 
now undergoing flight testing. 

Largest exhibitors from among the manufacturers in 
England are the Bristol Aeroplane Company with aireraft, 
engines and models on their two stands... The 171 Mk 1 
helicopter with Alvis Leonides power plant (this is also 
the subject of a separate display) will be examined with 
great interest. Indicative of things to come will be scale 
models of the Type 167 Brabazon and Type 175 M.R.E. 
A Type 170 Wayfarer/Freighter is to be demonstrated 
at Orly. A Brigand long-range fighter/bombér will be 
seen among the scale models. 

Bristol engines on view will be the well-known Hercules 
and Centaurus sleeve-valve types, and a Proteus turbo- 
prop. The Hercules will be the 2,095 h.p. 763 civil power 
plant for the Hermes IV (on view publicly for the first 
time), and the Centaurus, shown together with a remark- 
able separate display of its moving components will be 
of the Mk XVIII type as used in the Hawker Sea Fury. 

The name of Vickers-Armstrongs will also be seen at 
the Show, where a number of aircraft models are to be 
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Paris Once Again 





on view and examples of Vickers passenger seats exhibited. 
The models will include the Viscount 700 pressurized, 
Dart-turboprop-powered airliner, which can be arranged 
to carry from 40 and 53 passengers; the Nene-Viking ; 
the Vickers-Supermarine Attacker; the Valetta military 
transport; the somewhat similar variant for crew train- 
ing, which has been. redesigned with a nosewheel under- 
carriage and underslung bomb bay, and is known as the 
Varsity ; and the Seagull (Rolls-Royce Griffon) amphibian 
with variable-incidence wing. : 

It is rumoured that if an example can be prepared in 
time, the swept-wing Vickers-Supermarine Attacker fighter 
with Nene turbojet may. make its’ public début in 
the Orly flying demonstration programme. The same is 
said of the new Hawker P.1052 which is a swept-back 
version of the P.1040 and the N.7 / 46 Naval fighter. 

Safety in the air is the theme of the Ministry of Supply 
display, but many activities will also be illustrated. A D.H. 
Ghost will be shown and early Whittle turbojets will be 
sent from the National Gas Turbine Establishment. 
The Nene-Vampire and A.W.52.in model form will be 
indicative of the Ministry’s aircraft-research activities. 
Among the variety of examples of work from the 





Examples of B,.P.-type fuel booster pumps by the Self-Priming Pump 
Company. The largest (left) is the B.P.3 Mk. 3 (400 gall/hr. at 10 
Ib/sq in.) ; the smallest is the B.P. 14 Mk. | (50 gall/hr. at 5 Ib/sq in). 


instrumentation section will be an electronic rev counter 
for engine test-beds, a shock-wave recorder, and a model 
demonstrating the g effect of turns. Radio and radar will 
take the form of a T.R. 1501, Gee Mk 3, a radio compass 
and a cloud and collision warning set. Other exhibits will 
include a sectioned 7.2in ramjet, a model of the S.R.45 
a fire prevention demonstration panel and an example of a 
plastic roller bearing. 

Quite elaborate plans: have been made by the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation, and the centrepiece of their stand is 
to be a model, roft. by 4ft, of the main runway at London 
Airport. It will have the new British ‘‘line-and-bar’”’ 


approach lighting, and runway and ‘taxi lights. A model 
aircraft will be capable of making circuits under: control 
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An indication of the variety of aircraft steel castings produced by 
David Brown (Huddersfield), Ltd. These examples are to specifica- 
tions D.T.D.666/705. 


from a console placed 
in the foreground and 
having G.C.A. azimuth 
and elevation expanded 
position indicators ar- 
ranged for direct view- 
ing. Spectators will be 
able to watch the 
sequence of events from 
take-off to touch-down 
and to hear the in- 
structions given by the 
talk-down controller. 
Other displays will be 
eoncerned with air- 
traffic control over the 
British Isles and the 
layout and facilities at 
London Airport. 

‘The Corporations will 
be represented, with 
other members of 
I.A.T.A., by panels 
and their symbols, and 
B.E.A., as the British 
airline serving Euro- 
pean capitals, will re- 
ceive additional recog- 
nition. 

Chiet among British 
aircraft. firms’ in the 
ancillary field will be 
David Brown and Sons 





The Brabazon nose undercarriage, 
a Dowty product to be seen at Paris, 


(Huddersfield), Ltd., with push-button retraction control 
Dowty Equipment, and hydraulic steering from a small 
Ltd., H. M. Hobson wheel. 
(Aircraft and Motor) 
Components, Ltd., and the Self-Priming Pump and 


Engineering Co., Ltd. T.K.S. (Aircraft De-Icing), Ltd., 
had hoped to introduce their new slotted-type distributor 
but this equipment cannot now be finalized in 
time. David Brown will show aircraft steel 
castings—A.I.D. and A.R.B. approved—for a 
variety of purposes, such as _ wing-hinge 
fittings and arrester hooks, and _heat- 
resisting alloys for gas turbines. The products 
of Self-Priming Pumps are familiar to industry 
and aircrew alike, and chief among them are 
the various submerged electric fuel-booster 
pumps. An example of the huge Brabazon 
steerable nosewheel assembly will, no doubt, be 
the Dowty exhibit to attract most -interest. 
Several of the foremost British firms will be 
represented by companies with whom they 
have licensing agreements. Thus, Hispano- 





A model to 1/24th scale of the Bristol! Type 175 
medium-range airliner. It is.cut away to show the 
proposed accommodation and seating layout. 
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The Bristol Type 170 passenger and freight trans- 
‘port will be prominent among the aircraft demon- 
strated at Orly on May (4th. 


Suiza are to show a French-built Nene, while 
the Sud-Est factory may have a complete 
Nene-Vampire fighter of the type they are to 
produce for the French Government. Other 
Nene-powered prototypes ‘are also expected. 
Gloster Meteors and Hawker. Sea Furies are 
also licensed for building in Holland, and some 
of the Derwent turbojets for the Meteors and 
for Fokker’s attractive new jet trainer, the 
§.14, will be built on the Continent. 

French companies participating include the 
National aircraft factories, Morane Saulnier, 
Breguet, S.I.P.A., S.F.€.A., S.E.C.A.N., 
Dassault (ex Bloch), and Fouga for airframes, 
with, in the power-unit groups, S.N.E.C.M.A. (ex 
Gnéme-Rhéne), Arsenal, Potez, Turbomeca, Socima, 
Mathis, Hispano-Suiza, Salmson, S.E.P.R. 

American manufacturers at the Salon will be Beech, 
Lockheed, Douglas, Ryan (Navion), Convair, Bendix and 
Continental. 

Making a welcome return for Italy are 

Breda, Fiat, Avia Lombardi, Macchi, 
§ Ambrosini, Piaggio, Isotta-Fraschini and 








Making its first appearance in public will be this sectioned 

working example of the civil Mamba 2 turboprop as produced for 

the Armstrong Whitworth Apollo. Although the diameter is only 
29 inches the power developed is 1,400 equiv. s.h.p. 
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Alfa Romeo. _ All are showing new light private-owner or 
trainer aircraft and/or small engines, with the exception 
of Breda, who will have a section of their large four- 
Centaurus-engined Breda-Zappata 308 transport, and Isotta- 
Fraschini, who will show Delta and Zeta power units of 
1,050 and 1,600 h.p. respectively, 

Holland and Switzerland are each represented by one 
manufacturing company. Fokker introduce to Paris their 
S.11 basic trainer and its nosewheel variant the S.12, 
and for Switzerland Pilatus will be present. 

A number of gliders, sailplanes and ultra-light aircraft 
are expected in the Salon. 

Proceeding almost concurrently (May oth- 
18th) with the Paris exhibition will be the First 
International Congress of the ‘Aeronautical 
Industry. Reference was made, and the pro- 
gramme summarized, in last week’s issue of 
Flight (page 447). The very large nuntber of 
: lectures to be delivered are divided into four 
classes, and some will have to be given simultaneously at 
the three main lecture centres. Saturday, May 14th, is 
free of lectures to enable participants to attend the flying 
demonstrations at Orly. 

A full report on the Paris Exhibition, with illustrated 
descriptions of the exhibits and an account of the flying 
demonstrations at Orly, will appear in forthcoming issues 
of Flight. 





VAMPIRE PERFORMANCE 
"seg performance trials of t'e de Havilland Vampire 
Mark 6 fighter-bomber (Goblin 3 turbojet of 3,300 lb static 
thrust) have modified certain figures quoted in the article 
“Fighter Requirements’’ which appeared in Flight of April 
14th. Although the sea-level speed remains—as stated in the 
article—548 m.p.h., the speed at 45,oooft has proved to be 
499 m.p.h. This is an increase of 19 m.p.h. over the figure 
quoted. Trials have shown the operational ceiling of the Vam- 
pire 6 to be 46,500ft; the corresponding figure for the Vam- 
pire 5 (Goblin ot. 3,000 Ib s.t.) is 44,500%t. 
Information relative to later Vampire variants, with greater 
thrust and of refined aerodynamic design, is still restricted. 


ROYAL AND ANCIENT 


ramet parties have been popular items in the Royal 
Aeronautical Society’s calendar before the war and since. 
Last year the event could not be held for various reasons, but 
this year it is to be revived in a different form. The Fairey 
Aviation Company has placed White Waltham at the disposal 
of the Society on Sunday, May 8th, and for a change there will 
be no demonstration of military aircraft. 

Instead, it is intended to gather together as many private- 
owner types of aircraft as possible in an attempt to recapture 
the atmosphere of early garden parties, when jets had not 
been thought of and when there was an air of intimacy about 
the flying of the small, slow types in use in the days before 
the private owner was taxed and legislated out of existence. 

There are quite a few of these machines still in existence, 
and, in addition, it is hoped to present some real old-timers 
from the Shuttleworth collection, such as the 1911-12 Deper- 
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dussin and Bleriot monoplanes and the Sopwith Pup biplane 
in which the fathers of many of the younger generation did 
their flying before and during the first world war. A Supermarine 
S6B Schneider seaplane will be on view, 

The Garden Party will last from 2.30 to 7 p.m., and tickets 
will only be available to members of the Society and their 
friends. Each member will be allowed three tickets for his 
friends and one for himself. 


LIGHTNING RESEARCH 


IGHTNING accidents involving aircraft in flight are the 
subject of a new branch of research by the South African 
Council for Industrial and Scientific Research. A lightniiig 
research unit has been set up-at Witwatersrand University and 
is carrying out, experiments to minimize interference in radio 
communications between aircraft in flight and ground stations, 
and to study the effect of actual lightning strikes on aircraft. 
All licensed engineers and aircraft owners have been asked ‘to 
co-operate in this investigation by reporting accidents involv- 
ing lightning, and operators have been asked to submit damaged 
components and instruments for inspection. 


CHANGES ON DUNLOP BOARD 


i GEORGE BEHARRELL has resigned his chairmanship 
of the Dunlop Rubber Company and is succeeded by Sit 
Clive Baillieu, who has been a director since 1929 and deputy 
chairman since 1945. Sir George becomes president of the 
company and remains on the Board. Mr..G. E. Beharrell, 
managing director, continues in that office on becoming deputy 
chairman. Mr. J. H. Lord, appointed to the Board in 1947, 
takes the title of director. of finance 


SOME THOUGHTS - 


An Operator 
Ponders — Not Too 
Seriously—On What 
the Passenger is 


Offered 


By A. VIATOR 


T is about 30 years since the advent of commercial 

aviation, but I still remember how the shipping people 

—even the cross-channel magnates—laughed. And, 
of course, they had something to laugh at, for in those days 
we were using open-cockpit aircraft into which passengers 
in helmets and goggles were. wedged. Methods of naviga- 
tion were primitive—you flew low enough to recognize well- 
known hostelry signs and you followed homing pigeons. 
Nor were methods of communication with the ground ideal, 
for we had not progressed so very far beyond the technique 
of dropping half a brick with a message tied to it and draw- 
ing our own conclusions from the gesticulations of the chap 
on the ground it so narrowly missed. You flew your two 
passengers at 80 or 90 m.p.h. in 1Ig19 and everybody 
thought it great fun—except, possibly, the passengers in 
really rough weather. 

It may well be that the advances made in the past 30 
years have been too great for the average human being to 
grasp. In 1949 we mostly have 30-70-passenger aircraft 
cruising around at 300 m.p.h. in the stratosphere with cabin 
pressurization, which makes air travel by far the most com- 
fortable means of transport from every point of view, even 
the medical one. Nevertheless, there are still hundreds of 
doctors in this country, and doubtless all over the world, 
who are so out of date as to warn their patients of the 
‘‘dangers’’ associated with. altitude, lack of oxygen and 
so forth. These medical practitioners should .know better, 
for air travel to-day is possibly easier for the invalid than 
is any other method of getting about the globe. 

But, there, we are faced with the existence of quite a 
large number of people who prefer to fly with one foot on 
the ground. I think such folk exist in the main only be- 
cause the progress of air transport has been so swift and 
astonishing—comparable to a transition in 30 years from 
the Roman chariot to the modern luxury motor car—that 
the average citizen simply has not grasped the idea at all. 


Untapped Human Strata 


What it comes to is that, although air transport is doing 
pretty well by and large, there are still strata of human 
society which have not yet been tapped and from which 
considerable revenues may be expected in future. So far, 
the average character from this. category has remained 
either ignorant of or oblivious to the fact that he can now 
luxuriate in a pressurized cabin riding above the storms, 
with a brimming glass of what the doctor ordered on the table 
in front of him and not a drop spilled, unless by his own 
shaky hand. In a modern airliner he can roam around 
from one deck to another, visit.the cocktail bar or lounge, 
make a leisurely toilet in a dressing room, and so to bed 
in a bunk which.I am assured is 7in wider and 4in longer 
than the standard Pullman accommodation. There are 
first-class meals on board, too, and the connoisseur ‘may 
pick Air France for wines, one of the American companies 
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y AIR TRANSPORT 


for its special cocktails, the Dutch line for various reasons, 
including the jolly little souvenir stone bottles of Dutch 
gin, a Scandinavian aircraft for marvellous food, and a 
British route for the impeccability of the stewards’ service. 

There are all these marvels provided by types like the 
Stratocruiser, the Constellation and other types to come, 
and on the whole there is little to choose between the various 
competing air transport companies in the way of speed, 
comfort, care, luxury, safety, reliability and a mechanically 
high standard of service, so—and here I speak as an airline 
operator—there is really very little left to sell to the public 
which your competitors have not got also; extra gold knobs 
on everything don’t help much, for they only add to cost 
and weight and tend to make the traveller blasé. What 
competing air transport companies do have to sell is service 
—individual service—with a genuine smile as distinct from 
a sudden disconcerting display of dentures. ; 


Hints to Hostesses 

From the time the passenger falls into your hands to the 
moment he bids you a fond farewell he must be made to 
feel that it is not just his money you are after but that 
there is something special about him (or her) which has 
intensely endearing qualities. -This is the more important 
when dealing with the average English traveller, who starts 
by being shy anyway. Moreover, he or she has been so 
ill-served, so scowled upon, so starved and so generally 
punted from pillar to post in English hotels and restaurants 
of a certain post-war type that he or she immediately reacts 
to genuinely friendly treatment and probably swoons from 
sheer joy when it is found that there is no threatening 
spectre at the end of the meal with knitted brows and soup- 
soiled shirt demanding exaggerated largesse for services 
grudgingly rendered. On most airlines (and, I think, on’ 
all long-distance air routes) meals are served with the com- 
pliments of the company”'and there are no such things as 
tips. 

Individual service, then, is that art of making the elderly 
gentleman with a flower in his buttonhole believe that the 
charming air hostess takes a special interest in him. per- 
sonally, and which makes the grey-haired lady think what 
a sweet, simple, homely girl that same hostess must be; 
it is that art of anticipating people’s needs and, above all, 
of doing it without chattering to them and showing them’ 
the scenery when they want to doze. 

The stewards or male members of the crew concerned 
with service have a very important role to play, but 4 
tremendous lot depends on the feminine touch of the aif 
hostess in her handling of passengers, from those in their 
dotage down to ‘‘the infant mewling and puking in the 
nurse’s arms.”’ (In passing, one may remark that in these _ 
days a creature of very tender years is much more likely to 
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mewl and puke on board a train or boat than aboard an 
airliner cruising along at 300 m.p.h. in the stratosphere.) 

Service, of course, starts long before the passenger boards 
the airliner and, it is hoped, lasts long after he has finished 
his trip—if only in his recollection, so that he will return 
and rebook on the line that served him so well last time. 
Whereas standards are usually high on board the aircraft, 
where service is easier to give because you have your passen- 
ger under your eye all the time, they are not always so 
good at town offices-or on the airports before and after the 
flight. There are various reasons for this, but I think most 
operators. will agree. with mé that it is harder to instil the 
right spirit of service into ground staff than into flying staff. 
Of course, it can be done, and those whose life study it 
has been to promote a high standard of all-round _ service 
have successfully enforced a very high standard indeed 
amongst their ground staffs who have contact with air 
travellers. 

I was somewhat disconcerted to hear a rumour, therefore, 
that the Ministry. of Civil Aviation (whom God preserve— 
in its proper function) proposed to take over certain aspects 
of passenger handling on the ground from such companies 
as cannot protest in these matters. I have no doubt that 
this is but the wildest of rumours on account of its manifest 
absurdity.. Yet perhaps we ought to feel a thrill of encour- 
agement after all, look at the warm welcome, the 
smiles, the eager leaping forward to serve that you get in 
the lobby of any Ministry, and then tell me the M.C.A. is 
not eminently qualified to render service to the public which 
travels by air. 

But let us awaken from nightmares and consider one or 
two other aspects of the air travel business. 

Mostly I have dealt with long-distance travel, but there 
are also other aspects. Not so very long ago, travelling 
to Amsterdam on a Convair, I was interested to note that 
even two swift-moving, deft-handed air hostesses could 
scarcely get a meal served to all the passengers in the short 
journey-time taken by a 300 m.p.h. aircraft. Certainly one 
of the girls was still handing out the postprandial cigarette 
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to the passengers when. the ‘‘No Smoking—Fasten Seat 
Belts’’ notice was illuminated. This means, of course, 
that the average business man can reach the nearer capitals 
of Europe faster and more comfortably (and with less fuss, 
dirt and noise) than he can reach his London office in the 
morning from many of the suburbs in which business people 
live. He can spend most of the day doing business with 
his foreign opposite number, and can return in the evening 
with good food under his waistcoat and fat contracts in his 
wallet, and he can catch his usual train home to that 
suburb ; unless he mentions it, his wife will not realize that 
he fled the country in the morning but decided to return 
to her in the evening—by the usual train. 

Business people having branches abroad certainly do take 
advantage of the short-haul facilities now provided, and in 
some cases the authorities at airports have put aside special 
boardrooms, complete with blotting paper, pencils, doodling 
pads and a chairman’s ornate gavel for the use of inter- 
national business men wishing to hold board meetings with 
the dignity and decorum suitable to such occasions. These 
facilities, I feél, are not yet fully appreciated, not made full 
use of by the business man to whom time is actually money, 
but things are improving all the time. 

Now the warmer weather is coming you will see the 
hardened short-haul business passenger crossing the tarmac 
to go to Paris, Amsterdam or Brussels with no more baggage 
than a copy of The Times under his arm, and with neither 
hat nor overcoat. He has, of course, his passport, but I 
look forward with confidence to the day when this time- 
wasting formality will be dispensed with in a Europe made 
conscious of the absurdity of such documents when journeys 
between capitals are a matter of minutes rather than of 
hours. 

That is one of the many things air_transport is doing 
slowly, even painfully slowly perhaps, but none the less 
surely, for Europe and the world. It is showing up, for 
the absurdities they are, the artificial barriers erected against 
free intercourse of peoples. The fact that certain nations 
have closed their doors very firmly against international air 
transport only goes to show that these backward govern- 
ments realize and fear the gradual breakdown of frontiers 
with which civil aviation has had a very great deal to do. 





BLIMP A LA MODE 


S a unit of its permanent patrol force, the U.S. Navy has 

ordered the world’s largest non-rigid airship. A contract 
for the ‘‘N’’ ship, as the new ‘‘blimp’’ is known, has been 
awarded to the Goodyear Aircraft Corporation. Indicative of 
size is the 825,000 cu ft helium capacity—100,000 cu ft. greater 
than that of the wartime ‘‘M’’ ship. The length is 324ft, 
width 71ft, height 92ft, and empty weight about 34,000 Ib. A 
single car, 87ft long, is used in preference to the old articulated 
car.. The envelope is of three-ply fortisan-rayon fabric, coated 
with synthetic rubber. 

-One of the most radicai changes is the enclosure of the two 
engines (Wright C7-BAts, giving 800 h.p. for take-off) within 
the car. The 18ft reversible and controllable-pitch airscrews 
are mounted on nacelles suspended on single outriggers, and 
the gearing is so designed that one or both can be run at the 
choice of the pilot. Another innovation is the nosewheel 





An artist's impression of the new Goodyear ‘‘N”” airship. 
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undercarriage, the two main wheels being retractable into the 
airscrew nacelles, and the nosewheel into the ‘“‘bilge’’ of the 
car. . Constructed-on a two-deck plan, the car is. so arranged 
that the quarters for the operating crew and relief crew are 
entirely separate. A full crew will consist of fourteen officers 
and men. Eight bunks are provided, and a galley and mess, 
complete with electric range and electric refrigerator, are 
located on the upper deck. ; 


TEST INSTRUMENTATION 


i connection with the article on “‘ Test Instrumentation "’ 
which appeared on April 7th, it should be placed on record 
that a great deal of research and development work in this 
field has been carried out by D. Napier and Son, Ltd. This 
is particularly the case in regard to the use of polarized light 
for instrument-panel photography, and_a monograph on the 
subject, by Mr. W. Harvey, F.R.P.S., of Napiers, has been 
published by the Kodak Research Laboratories. 


TERENCE HORSLEY 


é bs gliding movement suffered a grievous loss at Great 
Hucklow last Sunday, when an Olympia flown by Terence 
Horsley crashed shortly after a winch launch, killing the pilot. 
Witnesses are reported to have seen damage occur to the air- 
craft as it left the ground, as a result of which, it is presumed, 
structural failure followed. 

As well as being a sailplane expert, Mr. Horsley was a power 
pilot of long experience, dnd served in the Fleet Air 
Arm during the war. A newspaper editor by profession, he had 
done a considerable amount of writing and broadcasting (the 
latter as recently as last week) on the sport of gliding, and his 
book, Soaring Flight, may well rank as a classic in this field; 
its main theme is meteorology in relation to gliding, a subject in 
which the author was deeply interested. . He had made a special 
study of the phenomenon of the.‘ standing wayve.”’ 

Mr. Horsley, who was 45 years of age, leaves a widow and 
three children. 
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was gravely impeded by a policy of makeshift, now 

happily receding into the past. Combined with a 
series of technical and operational setbacks, this had the 
effect of minimizing in the public estimation a number of 
meritorious achievements, the more significant of which are 
detailed in the following brief survey. 

Especially gratifying has been the expeditious construc- 
tion and testing of airliners with turbine power. Of these, 
the medium-range Vickers Viscount and Armstrong Whit- 
worth Apollo, elsewhere described, are literally in a class 
by themselves; comfort and safety of an exceptionally high 
order are afforded without prejudice to performance and 
economy. It must be recognized, however, that, being 
powered by new types of turboprop units, the Viscount and 
Apollo have yet to undergo a lengthy period of develop- 
ment. Some severe, but salutary, lessons have been learned 
from the operation of inadequately proven equipment, and 
overselling of these unique turboprop transports before all 
technical ‘‘snags’’ have been eradicated could hardly fail 
to injure gravely the prestige now being re-established by 
Great Britain. 

The essential qualities of the Viscount (which may be 
presumed also for the Apollo and the Handley Page Miles 
Mamba-Marathon) are not fully apparent in the performance 


y i ‘HE post-war evolution of British commercial flying 
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As an exploratory precursor of new pure-jet transports the Vickers- 
Armstrongs Nene-Viking is proving a sound investment. The 
Viscount might be similarly adapted for turbojet power. 
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data, though the high cruising speeds possible on a low 
power-output are striking enough. It is necessary to fly in 
one of these machines to appreciate the new standards of 
quiet, vibration-free travel conferred by the Rolls-Royce 
Dart and Armstrong Siddeley Mamba. Similar virtues, no 
doubt, will be manifest in the experimental Handley Page 
Hermes V (similar to the piston-engined Mk IV, but with 
Bristol Theseus turboprops) and in the Bristol Brabazon 
II, Saunders-Roe SR45, and the ultimate version of the 
Bristol 175. The last three of these types are designed to 
take the new Proteus turboprop: But it is not on power 
plants alone that Britain is founding her plans for future 
commercial supremacy? The refined structural and aero- 

































dynamic design of the Brabazon landplane and the SR 45 
Princess Class flying boat (both of over 290,000 lb all-up 
weight) are equally noteworthy, and the degree of comfort 
allowed should be unrivalled among the transports of the 
world. Unlike the fuselage‘ of the Brabazon, the hull of 
the S.R.45 is of ‘‘double-bubble ”’ cross section. 

To achieve their designed range at their cruising speeds 
of 300-350 m.p.h., the Brabazon and SR45—like all 
turbine-powered transports—will commonly fly at higher 
levels than the most advanced airliners in service to-day. 
The problems of pressurizing alone are immense (on the 
Brabazon an area of nearly one acre is pressure-sealed) and 
safe, efficient operation will involve a mass of the most 
complicated devices. In the nose of the Brabazon’s 177- 
foot fuselage, for instance, a gust detector will be fitted, 
which, by indicating the presence of a 
gust to special apparatus, will cause 
the ailerons to be’ suitably adjusted, 
thereby reducing sudden variations in 
wing loading. 

Various analogies have been ad- 
vanced to convey-an adequate impres- 
sion of the immensity of the Brabazon 
and SR 45 (the spans respectively are 
230ft and 210ft 6in), and while having 
no wish to vie with their authors, the 
writer offers for meditation the fact 
that the empty weight of the 
Brabazon I is greater than that of a 
fully laden Boeing Stratocruiser—the 
largest type of American airliner likely 

















A glimpse of the future is afforded by the full- 

scale mock-up of the Saunders-Roe SR 45 

transoceanic flying boat, to be powered by ten 
Bristol Proteus turboprops. 
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_ (1.05 per cent); power services 6,000 lb (2.11 per cent); 
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Freighters 


Taking advantage of the latest !,400-h.p. Rolls-Royce Dart turbopr. p;, 
the Vickers Viscount 700 will cruise at 327 m.p.h. at 25,000ft. 


PROGRESS REPORT 
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Expected to fly soon after its taxi-ing trials (scheduled for May) 





the Centaurus-engined Bristol Brabazon |, the handsome lines of 
which are apparent above, is the forerunner of the Mk Il version 
with Proteus turboprops. On the left is a model of the Blackburn 





General Aircraft Universal freighter. 


to be in service before the “‘ Brab.’’ Weight control, inci- 





dentally, was a dominant factor during the construction of 
the Brabazon I, and the following weight breakdown is a 
technical education in itself: structure 91,000 lb (31.93 per 
cent); engines 38,000 lb (13.33 per cent); tankage 3,000 lb 





removable equipment 26,000 Ib (9.12 per cent); crew 





2,000 lb (0.70 per cent); fuel and oil 95,000 Ib (33.34 per 
cent); net payload 24,000 lb (8.42 per cent). 
Critics of the Brabazon and SR 45 projects are-many and 





voluble, some advocating development of smaller, faster 
transports. In this category Britain will make a very 
strong and daring ‘bid with the D.H. Type 106 Comet, a 
high-altitude medium/long-range machine of extremely 
advanced design, having swept-back wings and four D.H. 
Ghost turbojets. Flying at 40,o00ft, the Comet will cruise 








at speeds approaching 500 m:p.h. Up to 36 passengers will 
be carried in fully reclining chairs. 





‘Although the Avro Tudor VIII and Vickers-Armstrongs 
Nene-Viking are popularly considered as ‘‘ jet airliners,’’ 
they are classed by the Ministry of Supply, to whose order 





they were built, as research aircraft, for which no opera- 
tional future is foreseen. Experience of the utmost value 
has already been amassed in the flight-testing of these 








The Bristol 175 (upper view) will .také 








Centaurus piston engines or Proteus turbo- 


props. 









Aircraft Class Power Plant |Approx. Development 
Gross Position 
Weight! 
(Ib) 
Airspeed Medium- 2 Bristol Cen- | 52,000 | Two prototypes fly- 
Ambassador range taurus piston en- ing. First produc- 
gines tion aircraft due for 
delivery in 1951 
Armstrong- | Medium- 4 Armstrong Sid- | 37,000 | First prototype has 
Whitworth range deley Mamba own 
Apollo turbo-props 
Avro For re- | 4 Rolls-Royce 80,000 | One example flying; 
Tudor Vill search on- Nene — turbojets others under con- 
ly struction 
Blackburn Short- 4 Bristol Hercules | 95,000 | Prototype under 
Generat range piston engines construction 
‘Aircraft freigh:er 
Universal 
Bristol Long- 8 Bristol Cen- | 285,000 | Taxying trials should 
Brabazon | range (for taurus piston en- commence during 
research tines May. One aircraft 
only) only 
Bristol Loon g - | 8 Bristol Proteus | 291,000 | First production air- 
Brabazon I range turboprops — should fly in 
| 
Bristol Medium/ | 4 Bristol Cen- | 103,000 | Prototypes under 
Type 175 lon g- taurus piston en- construction 
range gines 
| De ‘Havil- | Medium/ | 4 de Havilland | 75,000 | First prototype may 
land Comet | long-range Ghost turbojet: fly during 1949 
(Type 106) 
Handley Medium- | 4 Bristol Theseus | 84,000 | Two examples on 
Page Her- range (for turboprops order ; should fly 
mes V research) during 1949 
Handley Medium/ | 4 Bristol Hercules | 82,000 | Projected 
Page Her- long-range piston engines 
mes VI 
Handley Short-range| 4 de Havilland 16,500 | Prototype flying. 
Page Miles Gipsy Queen pis In production 
Marathon ton engines 
Handley Short-range | 2 Armstrong Sid- | 16,500 | Prototype should fly 
Page Miles (for re- deley Mamba during 1949 
Mamba- search) turboprops 
Marathon 
Percival Short-range | 2 Alvis Leonides | 10,650.| 2 prototypes flying. 
Prince piston engines : In production 
Saunders- Long-range | 10 Bristol Proteus | 310,000 | Three under con- 
Roe S.R.45. turboprops struction. First 


due to fly early in 
1951 








Short Short-range 
Sealand amphibian 








2 OD.H. Gipsy 
Queen or 2 Alvis 
Leonides piston 
engines 





8,700 


Prototype flying. In 
production 





Short-range 
amphibian 


Sponson 
Tribian 






Choice of D.H. or 
Cirrus piston en- 
gines 








4,200 
(Mk. |) 


Prototype under 
construction 














Vickers- Medium- 
Armstrongs range 

Viscount 
oe 700 ” 





4 Rolls-Royce Dart 
turboprops 


48,000 





Prototype of earlier 
version flying 





Theseus turboprops will power 





the Handley Page Hermes V. 





Vickers- For re- 
Armstrongs search on- 
Nene- ly 

Viking 








2. Rolls - Royce 
Nene turbojets 
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One example flying 
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two machines, and a lengthy test programme lies 
ahead, especially in respect of operation at the 
levels proposed for the medium- and long-range 
airliners of the future. 

Having regard to Britain’s undisputed lead in the 
development of ‘jet transport aircraft, the absence 
of a short-range jet airliner, as advocated by Air 
Commodore Whittle in Flight of February roth, 
1949, May appear remarkable. To A. V. Roe 
(Canada), Ltd., a Canadian company of the Hawker 
Siddeley Group, must go the credit for the design 
and construction of the first of such aircraft—the 
C.102, a pressurized low-wing monoplane with four 
Rolls-Royce Derwent 5 turbojets, adapted to meet 
civil requirements. 

Of relatively conventional design, though a 
decided improvement in performance on comparable 
American types of to-day, will be the Bristol Type 
175, to the B.O.A.C. ‘‘ medium-range Empire’”’ 
specification. Two versions are projected—a 42- 
seater, with a centrally located servery, and a 
high-density 50-passenger variant. Span, length 
and wing area are respectively 130ft, r1oft and 
1,775 sq ft, and the all-up weight is 103,000 lb. 
Four Bristol Centaurus sleeve-valve engines will be 
initially installed, but Proteus turboprops are 
foreseen. 

A smaller machine, projected as a development 
of the Handley Page Hermes IV, is the Hermes VI, 
notable for the skilful utilization of new light alloys 
to allow an increase of 2,500 Ib in payload or exten- 
sion of the maximum range to nearly 4,000 miles. 

That the potential market for heavy cargo aircraft 
continues to receive attention is witnessed by the Blackburn 
General Aircraft Universal Freighter (4 Bristol Hercules), 
the prototype of which is now on the stocks. Though a 
massive machine, of 95,000 lb gross weight and 162ft span, 
the Universal will be capable of operating from small air- 
fields. Uninterrupted internal dimensions are 36ft x 1oft x 
toft, and the total available cargo space is 5,760 cu ft. 
Unlike certain foreign freighters projected or under develop- 
ment, the Universal is designed for relatively short-range 
operation; nevertheless, with a payload of 21,730 lb and 
cruising at 170 m.p.h., its estimated still-air range is 1,455 
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The Avro Tudor VIlIl (upper view) is a research aircraft with four Rolls- 
Royce Nene turbojets. Below it is an impression of the A. V. Roe (Canada) 
C. 102,.a four-Derwent short/medium-range machine for commercial service. 


miles. Designs exist for an Avro Freighter with a tricycle 
undercarriage and four Merlin engines, but there is no cer- 
tainty that this promising type will ever materialize to carry 
on the splendid work of the Tudor freighters now serving 
on the Berlin Air Lift. , 

Of smaller types under dévelopment the Sponson Tribian, 
an amphibious twin-engined 3/6-seater, will be available 
with Gipsy or Cirrus engines. The Portsmouth Aerocar 
(2, Cirrus Bombardier) is another promising light machine, 
of twin-boom layout and designed for wheel or float under- 
carriage. 





DICK BENTLEY LEAVING SHELL 

HELL-MEX announce that, for health reasons, R. R. 

Bentley is leaving at the end of this month, and is to start 
a business of his own in the Isle of Man. 

Dick Bentley will be greatly missed by the flying clubs and 
at flying meetings, which he attended regularly as Shell’s 
pilot. He joined that company nearly twenty years ago, after 
having made-history by making the first light-plane flight to 
Cape Town in 1927, and other noteworthy flights im Africa. 
While with Shell, Bentley flew more than 3,500 hours in the 
company’s aircraft. During the war he served in the R.A.F. 
as ferry and test pilot. 

His many friends will wish him all good fortune in his new 
venture. 


TRAINER ORDER FOR FAIRCHILDS 

S its future basic trainer the U.S.A.F. has chosen a low- 

wing, all-metal, single-engined monoplane, manufactured 
by the Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., designated the T-3r. 
Orders totalling over eight million dollars for 100 T-31’s will 
shortly be placed with Fairchild and component suppliers and 
full-scale production will be reached in about 10 months. 
Students of the Air Training Command will be flying the T-3r 
in about a year. 

The new trainer is the U.S.A.F. version of the Navy XNQ 
Fairchild trainer. An early NQ was loaned by the Navy to 
the Air Force for two months for evaluation by instructors 
and test pilots.. The T-31 is basically the NQ, which has 
conventional retractable undercarriage, a wing span of 4rft, 
is approximately 28ft long and 1oft high. It is powered by a 
Lycoming radial engine, developing about 300 h.p. for take- 
off. Gross weight is 3,750 lb, top speed approximately 160 
m.p.h., and service ceiling over 19,o00ft. Stalling speed at 
sea level, with flaps up, is about 60 m.p.h. The two cockpits 


are in tandem, and have similar instrumentation. 





Basic flying training is the first phase of flight instruction 
received by an aviation cadet in the U.S. Air Force, and lasts 
about 6 months; a total of approximately 135 hours is flown 
by each cadet. The Air Training Command operates four 
basic training centres—Randolph, San Antonio, Texas; Waco, 
Texas; Perrin Air Force Base; and Goodfellow Air Force Base, 
San Angelo. Basic flying training consists of initial flight in- 
struction and solo, stalls, spins, basic manceuvres, instrument 
flying, night flying, navigation, and formation work. 


WATER-METHANOL PUMP 


NEW type of in- 
jector pump for 






submerged __installa- 
tton: in water- 
methanol tanks has 


been developed by the 
Romec Pump _ Divi- 
sion of: Lear, Inc., Elyria, Ohio. 
The use of a viscosity-controlled 
fluid by-pass to prevent the com- 
pression of air in the fuel system 
when the pump is operated in an 
empty tank is the chief feature of 
the new design, whilst, additional 
safety is provided by the use of 
anti-friction materials in the posi- 
tive-displacement pump unit it- 
self, whereby harmless dry-running 
is permitted. 

Electrical and fluid connections are located outside the 
mounting flange and are thus outside the tank, and galvanic 
corrosion is precluded by the profuse employment of non-con- 
ducting insulations between critical points, 


The new. Series RD-8500 

Lear-Romec pump for sub- 

merged installation in water- 
methanol tanks. 
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TROUBLE FOR SUBS: An imposing aspect of the first Avro Shackleton 
engines driving six-blade de Havilland contraprops. 
Shackleton is in production for Coastal Command. 
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G.R.| maritime reconnaissance-bomber, with Rolls-Royce Griffon 
Heavily armed, and having a bomb-bay of characteristic Avro dimensions, the 
Some new information appears on this page. 


HERE anp THERE 


D.H. Variants 


i is now permissible to state that the 
version of the de Havilland Vampire 
selected for production in France (by the 
Sud Est - organization) is known as 
Vampire F.B.51. The tentative designa- 
tion of a new variant of the Ghost turbo- 
jet is D.Gt.3. 


Shackleton Facts 


ci Rows Avro type-number of the Shackle- 
ton. G.R.1 is 696.. Span, length and 
height are, respectively, 12o0ft, 77{t 6in 
and 17ft 6in, and the armament com- 
prises two forward-firing .20 mm guns 
in remotely-controlled barbettes, a B.17 
dorsal turret .with the same fire power, 
and two o.5in ‘guns in a Boulton Paul 
tail turret. Fluid de-icing is provided 
for’ mainplanes, tailplane, fins, airscrews 
air-bomber’s window and pilot’s win- 
dow. The last-named is also fitted with 
windscreen wipers. 


Seeing Saro 
A PARTY of 249 members of the Wey- 
bridge Branch of the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society — nearly half. the 
Branch’s total membership—recently 


TOWARDS THE SEA: 


visited the Saunders-Roe works at 
Cowes: Some-of the visitors inspected 
the various departments of the main 
works and the three S.R.45 Princess class 
flying-boats under construction, while 
others saw the apprentices’ school, 
mechanical test department and_ hull- 
testing tank. Nearly all the Weybridge 
Branch ‘members are employees — of 
Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd. They were 
welcomed by Mr. Knowler, chairman of 
the Isle of Wight Branch, who organized 
the tour. 


Unarrested 

URING a demonstration flight for 

a recruiting drive, a Gloster Meteor 
4 recently flew into two }in-diameter 
high-tension cables. The lower cable 
passed through the nose and snapped 
when it struck the nosewheel bulkhead, 
while the upper cut through the fin and 
was broken by the sternpost. 

At the time of the collision the Meteor 
was flying at some 460 m.p.h.; the pilot 
continued and made a successful land- 
ing, afterwards reporting that no deter- 
ioration in handling qualities was notice- 
able. The adjacent photograph of the 
Meteor’s fin recalls wartime views of 





Britain’s largest aircraft carrier, the 36,000-ton Eagle, which 


was launched in 1946 at Harland and Wolff’s Belfast dockyard, is shown leaving 


Belfast for Liverpool. The ship was too wide for any of Belfast’s dry docks. 


In the 


Gladstone Dock at Liverpool her bottom will be painted and the two remaining screws fitted. 


c 15 


severely damaged aircraft which ‘‘ got 
back,’’ and gives assurance that the 
valuable quality of robustness is in- 
herited by to-day’s machines. 


Belgian Meteors 
NEGOTIATIONS for the supply . of 
Gloster Meteors to the Belgian Air 
Force have been successfully concluded 
and quantity delivery .of Mark 4 fighters 
and Mark 7 dual-control trainers will 
start immediately. 





“ ERE RENE Y 


TOUGH TAILPIECE: The fin of the 
Meteor 4 referred to in the adjoining 
paragraph. 


Thriller 

FILM entitled Jet Getaway has been 

produced by the Ministry of Supply 
for the Central Office of Information, and 
is to be released shortly. It features the 
development of the Martin-Baker pilot- 
ejector seat for baling out of high-speed 
aircraft. Included in the film are shots 
of the first. British ‘‘ live ’’ ejection, made 
by Mr. Bernard Lynch in June, 1946. 


Super-carrier “ Scrubbed ” 
R. L. JOHNSON, the U-S.: Secre- 
tary of Defence, has called a halt 
to construction of the U.S. Navy’s 
65,000-ton aircraft carrier United States. 
The ship’s keel was laid on April 18th. 
Mr. Johnson stated that he acted after 
receiving the views of the Chiefs of Staff. 
The original Naval policy called for 
the building of six such vessels, capable 
of operating atomic-bomb-carrying air- 
craft. CanceHation of the United States 
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contract is regarded in America as a vic- 
tory for the U.S. Air Force, which has 
continued to demand complete control 
of all strategic bonrbing. 


Pye in the Sky 

bi Boag Ministry of Civil Aviation has 

imposed a ban on the use of petrol 
for sky-writing. Shortly before the 
restriction was announced, an enterpris- 
ing advertiser spelt the word ‘‘ Pye*’ in 
white smoke over London—the first 
example of sky-writing seen over this 
country since 1946. 


Air Lift Effort 
INETY-FIVE R.A.F. transport air- 
craft (40. Avro Yorks, .15 Handley 

Page Hastings, and 40 Douglas Dakotas), 
with about a third of this total in 
reserve, are now available for the Berlin 
Air Lift. 

If the operation continues,’ American 
and British aircraft should, by the end 
of the summer, be able to transport 
10,000 short tons every 24 hours.. On 
April 16th, when the R.A.F. and 
U.S.A.F.- made an all-out effort, 12,840 
short tons were flown into Berlin. 


Missile Guide 

OR the U.S. Committee on Guided 
Missiles, Public - Affairs, Press, of 
Washington, has published a Dictionary 
of Guided Missile Terms, which includes 
définitions of new phrases coined for this 
relatively recent field of research. 
Among words thus officially blessed is 
““beeper’’—defined as an. individual 
who flies pilotless aircraft by remote con- 
trol. “‘Chuffing,’’ it is learned, is the 


characteristic of certain rockets to burn 
intermittently 
puffing noise; 
‘ chugging.’’ 


and with an_ irregular 
this is also known as 
The glossary also makes 


Se) Sao 


CLOSE SHAVE : Dick Riedel (with razor) 
and Bill Barris flying at zero feet in the 
Aeronca Sedan shortly before breaking the 
30-day endurance record on April 15th. 
This very close close-up was taken from 
the car which, driven at high speed along 
the runway, periodically refuelled the 
aircraft. 
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SHIPYARD: Showa at San Diego in an advanced stage of construction is the 146ft-span 
Convair XP5Y-I naval flying boat, now awaiting installation of four Allison T-40 axial 


turboprops. 


These units, each of 5,500 h.p., are expected to give the XP5Y-I a speed of 


390 m.p.h. at 25,000ft. 


reference to more familiar aviation 
terms, some of which have acquired new 
meanings when applied to guided mis- 
siles. 


New U.S. Headquarters 
| aes the past six months, the U.S. Air 

Force headquarters in Britain has 
shared premises at Bushy Park, Middle- 
sex, with R.A.F. Transport Command. 
The American H.Q. has now been moved 
to a new building at South Ruislip, with 
over 100,000 sq ft of floor space, which 
was originally intended for use as a 
factory. 


Jet Veterans 

beet Lockheed F-80 Shooting Stars 

of the 325th Pilot Training Wing of 
the U.S.A.F. at Williams Base, Chandler, 
Arizona, have each flown a total of more 
than 1,000 hours. With the reservation 
that British, German and Russian figures 
were not available, this has been claimed 
as a record for service operation of jet 
aircraft. Lockheeds’ belief that it seems 
unlikely that any nation has surpassed the 
F-80 performance prompts the thought 
that R.A.F. research into the ‘‘ Forms 
7oo’’ of some of the earlier Meteors and 
Vampires might disclose flying times 
around the 1,000-hour mark. 


Strategic Bomber 


] ISCUSSING plans for future develop- 

ment of the Convair B-36—“‘ Sledge- 
hammer of the U.S. intercontinental stra- 
tegic bomber force for at least another 
six years’’—Aviation Week reports that 
its speed at height will be increased from 
372 m.p.h. at 40,o000ft to 500 m.p.h. at 
50,000ft. . Suggested modifications to 
achieve such performance include sweep- 
back of the 230ft-span wings and instal- 
lation of six 5,500 h.p. Allison T-4o 
turboprops. 

Over fifty B-36s have been built of -an 
order for 134, all of which will be adapt- 
able to installation of four J-47 turbojets 
in two wing-tip ‘‘pods.’’ For use on 
certain missions only, the jet nacelles 
are: designed for attachment iii less than 
two hours. They are expected to in- 
crease speed at height and raise all- 
up weight by 80,000 Ib to a total of 
358,000 Ib. 





Large-scale Survey 

HE Royal Australian Air Force will 

commence immediately the aerial 
survey of 136,000 square miles of.North 
Western Australia. A squadron is to be 
based on Carnarvon, Port Headlam and 
Broome for four months. One flight of 
this squadron, operating from Canberra, 
is already photographing the Australian 
Alpine Region in connection with the 
Snowy River Hydro Development and 
the Kiewa Hydro Electric scheme. This 
particular work will involve £200,000,000, 


News in Brief 


bene America it is unofficially re- 
ported that the world’s record of 
670.983 m.p.h., + set up by a North 
American F-86, lias been exceeded by the 
tailless Chance-Vought Cutlass naval 
fighter. 

* * * 

An article in the U.S. Armed Forces 
Chemical Journal recently stated that 
America has between 200 and 300 atom 
bombs, which are now produced at a 
rate of one a week, and a cost of about 
£25,000 each. The report is not official. 
* * * 

Mr. Hugh Perry, until recently sales 
manager of Almin, Ltd., and a director 
of its associated’ companies, has been 
appointed a director of Smith’s Stamping 
Works. (Coventry), Ltd., and Smith 
Clayton Forge, Ltd., Lincoln. 

* . * 

The Beech Aircraft Corporation states 
that Capt. Bill Odom’s recent 4,957-mile 
flight from Honolulu to New Jersey ina 
Bonanza has been confirmed by the 
F.A.I. as a record for the class of ait- 
craft. The previous record of 2,407 
miles, only lately confirmed, was also 
held by Odom. 


* ” * 
Recently published, the British Avia- 
tion Scoplenatt to Sell’s National Direc- 
tory and British Exporters’ Register is a 
comprehensive classified guide to the 
aviation and ancillary industries. It is 
issued (price 10s) by Business Diction- 
aries, Ltd., 133-137, Fetter Lane, Lon 
don, E.C.4. 

c 16 
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AIR RADIO 


Modern Civil-Aviation Aids Reviewed 
By Dr. B. O’Kane and M. I. Forsyth-Grant 


HE growth in the volume of air traffic and the higher 

: speeds of present-day aircraft have increased the 

demand for radio control and navigational facilities 

far beyond that of a decade ago. Many of the navigational 

aids are a legacy of wartime operations and will eventually 

be replaced by post-war designs, while on the control side 

the introduction of V.H.F. for short-range R/T. has, per- 
haps, been the major step in improving communications. 

For reasons of space this article does not attempt to give 

a complete survey: of all systems and equipments, but the 

most interesting. aspects have been covered. For conveni- 

ence, ground and aircraft equipment have been treated 

separately. 


Ground Equipment 


Radio equipment for use on the ground may be divided 
in the following categories :— 

(1) Airfield and approach: control (tower). 

(2). Area control and point-to-poiit communication. 

(3). Navigational aids. 

The facilities provided at airports vary considerably, a 
fact which can conveniently be illustrated by the following 
lists of those.available at London Airport and of a number 


‘of small installations provided by International Aeradio, 


Ltd., for airfields in Burma :— 


LONDON AIRPORT Frequencies 
Service Trans. Rec. 
kc/s ke/s 
M.F. D/F bearings and aeronautical - 
communications ..... susearkagenst 350.5 348 
H.F. D/F bearings and aeronautical 
COMM CREIOE 6 6585 Few ee ces 3285 3285 
Meteorological broadcast service ..,..-. 279 
3 3961 
8515 
H.F. R/T. airfield control .......... 2834 2834 


5100 5100 
V.H.F. R/T. airfield control and univer- 


Lg Re Se ae Oe eee her Ce 118100 . 118100 
V.H.F. R/T approach control ........ IIgioo I1I9I00 
2 LO RY: PRP r ae Teeny Cen gry eee IIQI0o0 IIQIOO 
S.C.S.52 main DEACON 6.06 oes escescee 109100 

(Channel W) 
BGS Sh) CUMS POR. ok isd iveccdecsce 335000 
ren boundary marker .......... 75000 


.51 middle marker .............. 75000 








EF i article is especially noteworthy in that, in a 
comparatively limited space, it succeeds in surveying 
almost the entire field of modern aircraft radio and radar 
communications and navigational’ aids—a specialized 
subject of the greatest complexity. 

We commend this review not only to airline operators 
and others intimately concerned who wish to keep their 
knowledge up to date, but also—for it is not ultra-technical 
—to the layman who is so often puzzled by the profusion 
of initials and code-names inseparable from the subject. 





LONDON AIRPORT (contd.) Frequencies 
Service Trans. Rec. 
ke/s  ke/s 
S.C.Sisz- omber marker: . ows ec tecees 75000 
Babe Bik: 20 Demc0tl 2... Secs csicecs 214000 219000 
Responder Deacan |... 00eciccccnes 224000 229000 
9.0 A.. TO OOOO onc ve tcncie ccuns 34800 
Sees TE PRREMIOE 0, oc vit oni os cake 38000 
SBA, Omir MORO oi. is cece ees 38000 
M.F: non-directional beacon ........ 388 


C.A,. radar search system 
A. radar precision-landing system 


G. 
G.C. 
V.H.F. R/T. GC.A, control. 2.22... 118100 64118100 


HF: R/T: G.C. A cOittaah:: Hic. cess 6440 6440 


This list, which has been extracted from a Notice to 
Airmen, covers only facilities available to aircraft. In 
addition, there are (for example) all the internal communi- 
cations and the teleprinter network. 


MINOR AIRFIELDS, BURMA 
V.H.F. R/T. airfield control and universal 


WOT 6 daw pine ges skb Sew ins Eeenee 118.1 mc/s 
V.H.F. R/T. approach control and V.H.F. 

BRP es bens cxtamchon geal avs' ths ¢-ewes 119.7 mc/s 
H.F. R/T. airfield.control ..........+++-+. 6557 kc/s 
H.F. point-to-point (1 of 5 pre-set frequencies 

ithe DOMES lies iives Sacsegedeossce 2-8 mc/s 


There will inevitably be- some overlap from one category 
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to the other, but in the main ‘they will hold. good. 

Airfield and Approach Control.—Communication between 
the control tower and aircraft in the air is probably the 
first essential communication service of an airport, and 
this is now achieved almost universally by V.H.F. radio 
telephone. H.F. and M.F. are still used, however, and 
are likely to continue for several years yet. In the United 
Kingdom, the airfield control-zone is usually taken as an 
area of five miles’ radius from the control tower, whereas 
the approach zone may be anything from five to fifty miles. 
In other parts of the world these distances may be greatly 
exceeded. In some cases the approach and airfield control 
areas become one and the same. Generally speaking, the 
power output of V.H.F. transmitters for airfield control 
should be from 5 to 25 watts and for approach control from 
50 to 100 watts. 

A number of V.H.F, radio equipments are in production 





to-day, most of the low-power sets being made in the com- - 


bined form of transmitter/receiver. Since several channels 
are normally in use at an airport, it is more convenient for 
the transmitters and receivers to be separate units, and most 
manufacturers have made suitable modifications to separate 
the transmitters and receivers. Such sets are manufactured 
in this country by the General Electric Co., Ltd., Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., and Pye Telecommunications, 
Ltd. All these small transmitters have an output of be- 
tween 10 and 15 watts and, in the case of the Marconi 
transmitter, M.C.W. at 1,000 cycles is also available where 
this service is required. E. K. Cole, Ltd., make a small 
transmitter with an output of 5 watts. The above manu- 
facturers also produce suitable receivers, and a model made 
_by E. K. Cole, Ltd., for the Services, the R.1392 receiver, 
is in use at most of the larger airports in the country. 

Most of these new receivers incorporate a muting system 
which completely quietens the loudspeaker during no-signal 
periods. E. K. Cole, Ltd., have under development a new 
“miniaturized "’ receiver occupying only 7in space on a 
standard international rack. The receiver will incorporate 
effective muting, a noise-suppressor, and a channel indi- 
cator. 

Apart from working with aircraft, the control tower of a 
large airfield may also wish to communicate with fire 
tenders, ambulances, etc., on the airfield, and in this con- 
nection experiments have recently been taking place at 
London Airport and a fitting programme has been started. 
Mobile versions of the above small transmitters and re- 








ceivers are in very many cases suitable for such purposes. 
Larger V.H.F. transmitters for approach control are also 
available from most manufacturers, including Pye Tele- 
communications, Ltd. (100 W), Standard Telephones and 
Cables, Ltd. (50 W), Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Ltd. (50 W), Rediffusion, Ltd. (50 W), The General Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd. (tr00 W), Murphy Radio, Ltd. (50 W). A 
typical example of such transmitters is the Standard Tele- 
phones V.H.F. Transmitter Type DUz, brief details of 
which are: 
Frequency range 
Service 


. 115-135 mc/s 
M.C.W. and telephony 


Power output .... 45-55 watts 
Frequency control. . Crystal 
No. of channels .. Two 


SUDON 3s dors ngs 110/250 V, 50/60. cyc, ‘sinigt phase 
Power consumption Not exceeding 1 kW 

The transmitter incorporates an automatic system of modu- 

lation-depth control. 

Where H.F. communications (2-8 mc/s) are required for 
short-range radio telephony, there are a few transmitters 
and receivers available. G.E.C. manufacture a crystal- 
controlled receiver, and Rediffusion have a transmitter/ 
receiver, in one cabinet, with which it is possible to select 
instantly any one of five pre-set frequencies. Murphy have 
recently produced a prototype single-channel H.F. re- 
ceiver specially developed for reception of H.F. radio tele- 
phony on airfields. Mention should also be made of the 
receiver manufactured by the Decca Navigator Co., Ltd., © 
which is suitable for this purpose and is referred to in more 
detail in a later paragraph. Communication receivers 
manufactured by most of the larger firms may be used 
for reception of radio telephony in the H.F. band, but the 
crystal-controlled receiver is to be preferred as it has the 
property of always being correctly tuned. 

The Rediffusion transmitter/receiver Type GR49 has 
been used at many airfields; the abridged specification is 
as follows :— 


Frequency range ..1.4 to 8 mc/s 


SOLVICE. 7555 ess p03 Telephony 
No. of channels .. Five Apeeet) 
Frequency control. . Crys 


‘R.F. power output. 50 W 

An alternative edition to this set incorporates C.W. facilities. 

There are a number of accessories which are bound to 
form part of the complete tower communication system, one 
of the most necessary being recorders suitable for making 4 
permanent record of the incoming and outgoing conversa- 
tions between the tower and aircraft. These are being made 
in one form or another by The Dictaphone Co., Ltd., 
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Boosey and Hawkes, Ltd., Electric and Musical Industries, 
Ltd., and Simon Sound Services. 

An inter-communication telephone system is usually part 
of the controller’s equipment so that he may have imme- 
diate call on the meteordlogical office, fire tenders, crash 
crews, etc. The simplest type has ten keys, the depression 
of any one instantly calling the desired department. Suit- 
able installations may be obtained from the Automatic Tele- 
phone Electric Co., Ltd., Standard Telephones and Cables, 
Ltd., Inter-Office Telephones, Ltd., the Modern Telephone 
Co., Ltd., and the Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

Another accessory which should prove valuable in the 
future is the constant-output microphone amplifier, one of 
which is shortly to be produced by A. C. Cossor, Ltd. Such 
a device enables constant modulation level to be radiated 
by the transmitter irrespective of the distance of the micro- 
phone from the controller. It should be mentioned that 
some transmitters already incorporate this feature. 

Complete systems for airport-tower installations are 
manufactured by Marconi, S.T.C., and G.E.C. _ Inter- 
national Aeradio, Ltd., act as consultants in this important 
sphere of airport installations. 

Area Control and Point-to-Point C ication.—For 
this service it is usual to find the higher-powered transmit- 
ters, ranging from 300 W up to 50 kW. Most transmitters 
now manufactured are provided with optional crystal or 
high-stability master oscillators, which feature has recently 
become more important due to the stricter radio frequency 
regulations made at Atlantic City in 1947. Transmitters 
of all sizes are manufactured by S.T.C., Marconi and Re- 
diffusion. The G.E.C. make a twin-channel 150 W trans- 
mitter as well as a single-channel 1 kW model, and the 
Cossor Radar transmitter, Type T 1509, is much in use by 
the Services and civil aviation authorities. Particular men- 
tion should be made of the new S.T.C. transmitter Type 
DS1o, which provides for a number of different radio fre- 
quencies using a common power pack, the whole being 
assembled in an attractive cabinet. 

Suitable communication receivers are those by Marconi, 
who manufacture several different models, S.T.C., Redif- 
fusion, G.E.C. and Stratton and Co., Ltd. -Some receivers 
incorporate the additional feature of a. crystal guard- 
channel, a practice which it is hoped will be followed by 
other manufacturers in the near future. Single-channel 
crystal-controlled receivers are available from G.E.C. and 
Decca Navigator. The latter company are shortly to pro- 
duce their Type 160 receiver, which incorporates many 
new features. Apart from the fact that the receiver may 
be controlled by a crystal or optional master-oscillator, 
there is provision for remote control of the B.F.O. and 
audio gain up to a distance of 100 yards without R.F. or 
A.F. on the control lines. 

Mention should also be made of recent developments in 
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Marconi.. Remote control.up 
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regard to frequency-shift telegraphy and radio teleprinter 
equipment. For heavily loaded point-to-point circuits there 
is much to be gained by use of radio teleprinters, and a 
further development may be their use in aircraft. Apart 
from the fact that teleprinter working has an added degree 
of secrecy, it is easier to train the operators, and, in emer- 
gency, any unskilled person is able to transmit a message. 
Recent investigations have shown that the best and most 
reliable results can be obtained by ‘‘frequency shift’’ 
working, and suitable equipments for this service are manu- 
factured by Marconi, S.T.C., Rediffusion and British Tele- 
communications Research, Ltd. Such equipments can be 
arranged for use in dual-or triple-diversity reception. The 
frequency-shift receiving adapter as manufactured by 
British Telecommunications Research, Ltd., is probably 
the most compact unit made to-day. 

Occasionally there is a necessity for short-distance radio 
teleprinter working, for instance between airport and city 
centre. This may be done by using any of the small 
V.H.F. transmitters and receivers mentioned above, with 
suitable. tone generators and detectors in the transmitting 
and receiving ends respectively. Such adaptors may be 
obtained from most manufacturers of carrier telegraph and 
telephone equipment such as the G.E.C., S.T.C., Siemens 
Bros., Ltd., and the Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Navigational Aids 


M.F. beacons, although one of the original radio aids to 
navigation, are still one of the most popular with air crews. 
The ground equipment consists of a simple transmitter to- 
gether with a non-directional aerial, an identity call-sign 
being given out automatically in morse code. In the past 
most beacons had an output power in the region of 200- 
500 watts and, whilst these have proved satisfactory in 
temperate climates, there are good reasons for higher power, 
say about 2 kW, in sub-tropical and tropical climates, due 
to the higher atmospheric noise level. Transmitters for 
this purpose are made by the companies referred to above 
under area and_ point-to-point working. © Metropolitan 
Vickers make a small 100-watt transmitter which can be 
used as a locator beacon. 

Direction-finding Service.—This is still in great demand 
in civil aviation on M.F., H.F. and V.H.F. Direction- 
finding Stations of the M.F. type are not used so much 
nowadays but are still manufactured by Marconi. H.F. 
direction-finding is used to some extent on the long-distance 
air routes, and a recent additional feature of this type of 
station is cathode-ray presentation. The latest type of 
equipment as manufactured by both Marconi and S.T.C. 
incorporate this feature. V.H.F.D/F. is becoming more 
widely used, particularly as it is well suited for the homing 
of aircraft to the airfield. A simple but effective type of 
equipment for manual operation is manufactured by E. K. 
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Cole, and a more elaborate system with cathode-ray indica- 
tion and with remote indication at a number of sites is being 
manufactured by S.T.C. and Marconi. 

Instrument Landing System (I.L.S.), the agreed inter- 
national approach-aid, is a modification of the wartime 
S.C.S. 51. The ‘‘ABAS”’ (I.L.S.) system of instrument 
landing has been developed by Pye and will be installed 
by Marconi. At the moment it is being installed at a num- 
ber of airfields in the United Kingdom. If the. ground 
installations are well sited, the system gives reasonably 
accurate and reliable guidance to aircraft. The azimuth 
transmitter or localizer provides an indication of the air- 
craft’s position laterally with reference to the extended 
centre-line of the runway, the frequency being in the band 
108-112 mc/s. The glide-path transmitter gives the air- 
craft’s altitude relative to a predetermined fixed descent 





path to point of contact on the runway. The frequency of ' 


operation is in the band 329-336 mc/s. -Marker beacons, 
which are low-powered transmitters working on 75 mc/s, 
are placed along the course and give information as to 
the exact distance from the touch-down point. There are 
usually three of these beacons—outer marker, about five 
miles from the end of the runway; middle marker, 3,5ooft, 
and boundary marker, 25oft. 

Standard Beam Approach, while still in use in many 
places, is no longer being manufactured and is being super- 
seded by the I.L.S. system mentioned above. There is 
also the blind-approach beacon system known by the war- 


diffusion 


dia 


time code-name of Babs. The aircraft equipment (Rebecca) 
also has facilities for reception of Eureka beacon signals. 
Much of the equipment at present in use is a legacy from 
the war, but mention should be made of the new Murphy 
high-power Eureka beacon, the frequency range being 
214-236 Mc/s and the power output 5 or 1 kW as desired. 
Ground-controliled Approach (G.C.A.) is at present re- 
commended as a standby and for monitoring I.L.S. The 
advantage of this system lies in the fact that it does not 
require any co-operation from the aircraft other than re- 
sponse to instructions. which are given from the ground ; 
thus the aircraft may be landed in conditions of poor visi- 
bility provided it has means of communication. At the 
moment of writing, no British-made G.C.A. equipment is 
yet available, but S.T.C. will have a complete system ready 
in the near future. Some details of this are :— 
Frequency ...... +9080 mc/s 
Peak power output .50;kW 
Maximum range....60/o0o0ft 
Minimum range... .1,000ft 
Range accuracy....+1-per cent of range from maximum 
range to 12,000ft. From 12,000ft 
to 1,000 ft +120ft. 
Elevation accuracy .+10ft at 4,500ft. from the vehicle. 
Features of this British equipment are its mobility, pan- 
climatic operation and ease of maintenance. A radio link 
between the vehicle on the-airfield and the tower provides 
remote display, control and monitoring. The equipment 
has been designed with a view to requiring the minimum 
of personnel necessary to operate the station. 
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(Left) An example of a 

modern communication re- 

ceiver, A ey R50 by Re- 

. .It cavers the 

range of 13.5 to 26.kc/s and 
95 Ke/s to 32 mc/s. 


(Right) —_-V.H.F.omni-direc- 

tional range (O.R.B.). This. 

— shows the bearing 
and one needle of the 

crossed-needle indicator for . 

various positions of aircraft 
on and off course. 





Position-finding Systems have been developed to enable 
aircraft and ships to find their positions by radio means, the 
most widely used of these being the Gee system manufac- 
tured by Cossor Radar Ltd., the Decca, by the Decca 
Navigator Co., Ltd., and the Consol, by Marconi.. The 
first two are hyperbolic fixing systems, Gee operating on 


‘pulse and Decca on C.W. The ground stations of these 


three systems have a very high degree of reliability, with 
automatic changeover from one piece of equipment to 
another in the event of failures. Cossor Radar also manu- 
facture a simplified form of Gee known as Gee Track 
guides. These provide fixed tracks on which aircraft fly 
to a given destination and should prove valuable where the 
expense of a full Gee system-is not justified. 
Development work on a number of projects is being car- 
ried out in the U.K. to-day. For instance, Ferranti are 
engaged on distance-measuring equipment (D.M.E.) for use 
on 1,000 mc/s.. The V.H.F. omni-directional beacon 
(V.O.R.) is being developed under Government contract by 
Marconi’s. This beacon, which is situated on or near the 
airfield, gives the pilot an accurate bearing indication on 
his instruments or, alternatively, enables him to home on 
any radial line he may choose. Speech modulation can be 
used if required, thus enabling the controller to pass in- 
structions to. the aircraft. -The two equipments, D.M.E. 
and V.O.R., provide the necessary range and bearing 
information for use in a computer so that any desired track 
can be flown. : 
Developments in radar include A.C.R. (airfield control 
radar) and A.S.M.I. (airfield surface movement indicator). 
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The A.C.R. which is being developed by Cossor provides 
the controller with a continuous indication of aircraft flying 
in the vicinity of the airport, whereas A.S.M.I. is used to 
give a display of movements of ground-based aircraft, 
vehicles, etc., on the airfield. Its maximum range will be 
in the region of 6,000 yd, with an accuracy of +twenty 
yards. These equipments, together with G.C.A., provide 
controllers with information on aircraft position in the air 
or on the ground, although there is still a requirement for 
identification. 


Aircraft Equipment 


Step by step with the increase in complexity of ground 
installations the aircraft equipment has grown from a single 
M.F. transmitter/receiver which was considered adequate 
for pre-war civil airliners to the elaborate ‘installations in 
use to-day. 

As a typical example of a modern installation, B.O.A.C. 
will shortly be putting into service Canadairs and Hermes 
with the following radio and navigational equipment : — 

(1) H.F. transmitter/receiver (Marconi AD 107/108) in 

duplicate. 

(2) V.H.F. transmitter/receiver (Standard Telephones and 

Cables STR23). 

(3) Intercom system (Ultra UL 17). 

(4) Automatic D/F. (radio compass) (Marconi AD 7092), in 

duplicate or single twin installation. 

(5) Rebecca. II 

(6) Instrument landing system (glide-path and _localizer 

receivers) may be added. 
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The first three items are used for communication with 
the ground-control authorities, either by R/T. or W/T. 
and for crew inter-com. The other items are for naviga- 
tional purposes, the A.D.F. being used in conjunction with 
M.F. beacons and the Rebecca with Eureka ground beacons 
or Babs blind-approach installations. I.L.S. is used on 
Constellations and can be fitted to other aircraft when avail- 
able. Rebecca-Eureka, which was a wartime development 
and which operates in the 200 mc/s band, is eventu- 
ally due to be replaced by 1,000 mc/s equipment now in 
preparation. 

The cost of such an installation in an aircraft runs into 
many thousands of pounds and even this list is likely to 
be extended within the next few years. It is clear that 
the regular and safe operation of airlines is becoming more 
and more dependent on the reliability of electronic devices 
—not only in the form of radio—which imposes a great 
responsibility on the designers and manufacturers of com- 


ponents and equipment, as well as on the maintenance staff.- 


In the case of the smaller feeder or charter airlines, there 
is still a requirement for a fairly elaborate installation. As 
an example, the Dove is normally fitted with :— 

(1) M.F./H.F. transmitter/receiver (Marconi AD 97/108). 

(2) V.H.F. transmitter/receiver (Standard Telephones and 

Cables STRog). 

(3) Automatic D.F. (Marconi AD 7092). 

At the other end of the scale the private or small charter 
aircraft can probably operate satisfactorily using a light- 
weight V.H.F. transmitter/receiver with, say, four chan- 
nels or even fewer. 

In addition to the equipments outlined above, there are 
also other types which may be fitted according to the re- 
quirements of the airline concerned. Examples are Gee, 
Decca, S.B.A. and possibly a special receiver for Consol, 
although the normal communication receiver can be used 
to receive these signals. 

For ease of reference the types of equipment have been 
grouped below under two heads, (i) Communication and 
(ii) Navigational Aids. In some cases present-day airliners 
are using ex-R.A.F. or U.S.A.F. equipment because new 
apparatus has not been available. These types have, in 
general, has been ignored in these notes. 

Communication.—For short-range, interference - free 
R/T. communications with airfield or approach control 
V.H.F. is becoming the standard installation. Available 
equipment varies from the 23-channel transmitter-receiver 
manufactured by Standard Telephones to the single-channel 
units made by Murphy and G.E.C. Four-channel sets are 
made by E. K. Cole and Standard, a five-channel set by 
Murphy and a six-channel by the Plessey Company. The 
S.T.R. 12/23-is of interest in that band-pass circuits cover- 
ing the range 118-128 mc/s are used. This means that 
setting-up is merely a matter of fitting the appropriate 
crystals to the control unit. The five-channel transmitter / 
receiver which Murphy.are about to put into production 
divides the band (116-132 mc/s) into four sections, the 
necessary circuits being tuned to the mid-point of each 
section by a remotely controlled motor-operated switch. 
If more than five frequencies are likely to be required on 
any flight, the only operation to be carried out is the in- 
sertion of the correct crystal in the control unit. The out- 
put power of these sets ranges from one to four watts. 

‘At present there is no civil multi-channel (70) equipment 
available in the U.K., although development for military 
requirements has been going on for some years and one set 
has reached the type-approval stage. 

HLF. W/T. is used for long range air-ground communi- 
cations—the U.S.A: does, in fact, use R/T. for this pur- 
pose—and here the choice is not so wide. The Marconi 
AD 107/108 and AD 97/108 are high- and low-power ver- 
sions of this type of equipment. Crystal-controlled multi- 
channel transmitters and tunable receivers are used and the 
equipment is fully miniaturized. The AD 97/108 has been 
in service for some time in Dove aircraft. Both sets can 
also be provided with an M.F. transmitter unit if required; 
the receiver covers the M.F. band without change. 

A similar range of equipment is made by S.T.C., the 


‘STR 11/13 and the STR 16/17, the former ‘having a 10- 
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channel crystal-controlled transmitter. Again, M.F. facili- 
ties can be provided if required. 

Intercommunication equipment in production by Ultra 
Radio provides facilities for all crew members, including 
the steward. . 

Navigational Aids.—Owing to the lack of international 
standardization and the consequent delay in development 
and production, there is a variety of navigational aids in 
service. A common factor is the radio compass, which 
provides automatic D.F. except in the simplest installa- 
tions, where manual operation is used. Two types of 
A.D.F. are being produced in the U.K., one by Marconi 
(AD 7092) and the other by the G.E.C. The AD 7092 is a 
single A.D.F., a twin-A.D.F. version being under develop- 
ment. The Plessey Company, who manufacture Bendix 
equipment under licence, may have the American twin- 
A.D.F. available in the future. The twin-A.D.F. has the 
advantage that a running fix can be obtained by the use of 
two beacons. 

The G.E.C. compass is designed to work with an iron- 
cored loop which is less than half the height of the con- 
ventional type. It can, in fact, be housed in a ‘‘ dish,’’ the 
top of which is flush with the skin of the aircraft so that 
frontal resistance is reduced to zero. 

A manual D/F. equipment is made by Murphy Radio 
in which the loop can be operated directly or remotely via 
a flexible drive. The omission of the automatic facility 
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reduces the complexity of the equipment considerably and 
makes it suitable for use in the smaller aircraft, both from 
the aspect of first cost and of ease of maintenance. 

As M.F. beacons are installed in most parts of the world, 
the A.D.F. is likely to continue as a valuable aid for many 
years to come. In emergency, of course, a known broad- 
casting station can be used for obtaining a bearing. The 
main drawback to M.F. is that the noise level at certain 
times in some areas make it unusable unless ground trans- 
mitters of very high power are installed. As these are 
unnecessarily large for use in the quiet periods, it may not 
be economical to provide a 100 per cent service. 

Although it is quite feasible to receive Consol signals on 
the normal communication receiver fitted to an aircraft, ~ 
better results can be obtained if a specially designed re- 
ceiver is used. Ferranti, Ltd., have designed a Consol 
receiver of very low weight and having a narrow band 
which gives an improved signal/noise ratio. The receiver 
can also be switched to a wider band for reception of M.F. 
broadcasts. An inter feature is that no motor- 
generator is used, the H.T. supply being of 24 volts taken 
directly off the aircraft system. 

Installation of I.L.S. ground equipment has not pro- 
ceeded very rapidly outside the U.S.A. and other approach 
aids are still in use and may continue to be used for some 
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time. These are S.B.A. and Babs, the aircraft equipment 
being mainly ex-Government surplus. 

In the case of I,L.S. equipment has been developed by 
S.T.C. and G.E.C. The G.E.C. localizer receiver provides 
50 channels in the range 108-118 mc/s and the glide-path 
receiver 11 channels in the 329-335 mc/s range. The 
S.T.C. receivers, which use the same band-pass technique 
as their V.H.F. communication transmitter /receivers, pro- 
vide 12 crystal-controlled channels selected by a single 
switch. .In both equipments selection of the required 
localizer channel automatically switches in the paired 
glide-path channel. 

For short- and medium-range navigation the eventual 
standardized system is to be V.H.F. omnidirectional radio 
beacons (V.O.R.) plus 1,000 mc/s distance-measuring 
equipment (D.M.E.). This will tie in with the I.L.S. 
system, as the localizer receiver can be used or adapted to 
receive the beacon signals. The D.M.E, will also provide 
distance-to-go on I.L.S, approaches as well as short-range 
navigational aid and with V.O.R. can feed information to 
a computer. Both V.O.R. and D.M.E, are under develop- 
ment in the United Kingdom, 

Apart from MRebecca-Eureka, which is_ effectively 
200 mc/s D.M.E., the other aids in this class are Gee and 
Decca. British European Airways have been using Gee 
Mk. II in their operations, but Cossor have now developed 
a miniaturized version (Mk. III) which is due to come off 
the ptoduction line later in the year, This set can also 
be used with the Gee track guide system; in size and ease 
of operation it is a considerable improvement on the Mk. II. 

The Decca system has been operating for some time as 
an aid to marine navigation, but use’ in the air has been 
held up because of the lack’ of lane identification. This 
defect has now been overcome and therefore there will be 
no likelihood of inaccurate fixing due to temporary loss of 
signals or through entering the service area of a chain from 
outside. B.E.A. are using Decca in their helicopter miail 
trials, where high intrinsic accuracy is very desirable. The 
latest receiver is the Mk. VI and indicators more suitable 
for aircraft installation than the original marine type will 
be available. : 

‘At present the altimeters fitted to airliners are American 
wartime models (F.M. and pulse), but British versions are 
under development for both high- and low-altitude 
working. 

One interesting development is the lightweight airborne 
radar set for cloud and collision warning produced by. 
E. K. Cole toa T.R.E. specification. The first models are 
about to be tested by B.O.A.C. and other operators. The 
set operates on a wavelength of 3 cm and has an 18in fully 
stabilized scanner and offset P.P.I. display covering a 
160 deg forward sector. High ground and dangerous cloud 
can be picked out and avoided, although work has still to 
be done on disinguishing signals from all types of cloud 
which may be dangerous. Navigational assistance, par- 
ticularly from coastlines, can also be obtained, and a 
further development is the possibility of using 3 cm ground 
beacons. ‘This type of equipment is unlikely to be fitted 
in any but the larger transport aircraft owing to its size 
and weight—which, with cables, may exceed 100 Ib. 

In the near future the most important development is 
likely to be the multi-channel V.H.F. transmitter / receiver. 
If plans for providing ground V.H.F. facilities are fully 
implemented scheduled airliners will need equipment pro- 
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viding 20-30 channels or more for tower, G.C.A., surface 
movement and other communications. The most satis- 
factory solution would be a set providing all seventy chan- 
nels between 118 and 132 mc/s (200 kc/sspacing), although 
it should be noted that. the Americans are already con- 
templating going to 100 kc/s spacing. It is unfortunate 
that the channel spacing chosen differed from the R.A.F. 
standard, as the multi-channel set developed for the 
R.A,F. could also have been used for civil aircraft. No 

it is presumably too late to change either. ; 

The ‘next step is the change-over to 1,000 Mc/s for the 
navigational and other services required to give adequate 
control over the anticipated increased traffic. Development 
work is being carried on in both the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
and common specifications have been discussed. 

Some idea of the complexity of this new equipment can 
be gathered from the fact that there ate likely to be over 
100 valves in one particular unit. It may be that too much 
is being attempted and that some simpler solutions will 
have to be found. 

Airborne teleprinters for the reception of meteorological 
and other messages may be fitted in the future, although 
an American model demonstrated in 1946 does not appear 
to have been adopted by the U.S.A. airlines. 

Developments on aerials for use on high-speed aircraft 
are in hand, These use actual: sections of the. aircraft 
structure or are so mounted that there are no projecting 
parts. Aircraft designers have to accept radio as a neces- 
sary evil, adding weight and drag to their creations, but 
miniaturization has reduced. size and weight to a certain 
extent—partly offset by the increase in the amount of equip- 
ment—and ‘“‘suppressed’’ aerials will help to keep the 
lines clean. 

Another long-term project is that for automatic approach 
and touch-down. Although successful automatic landings 
have already been carried out much more work remains to 
be done before it can become everyday practice. 

The future development of radio for aviation is in- 


‘timately bound up with the problem of air traffic control. 


Clearly the ultimate aim is for aircraft to be able to land 
safely and on time whatever the weather or the traffic 
density. For this to be achieved it is obviously necessary 
for aircraft to be always at approximately the right place 
at the right time, the required position accuracy increasing 
as first the airport and finally the touch-down point are 
approached. The problem is so involved that much of it 
must be solved automatically, and this in turn means more 
complex equipment. The equipment designers’ aim must 
be to keep as much as possible of this equipment on the 
ground and as little as possible in the aircraft. The future 
of civil aviation depends in no small degree on the achieve- 
ment of this aim. 
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CCOUNT is taken in the following pages of British 
A aircraft which can justly be termed “current,’’ that 
is, those already in service, on test, or likely to be 
available for operation in the discernible future. No pur- 
pose, it was felt, would have been served by the inclusion of 
such types as the Avro Lancastrian and Handley Page 
Halton (both adaptations of wartime bombers) nor even of 
the Avro York, which, with the Lancastrian and Halton, 
has proved a veritable godsend in the trying post-war 
years. Nor are the very newest designs, which by no 
stretch of. imagination could be described as ‘‘current,”’ to 
be found here; to these, and to some general observations 
on the next generation of transports, due attention is paid 
elsewhere in this issue. Constituting another category of 
aircraft, which might lay claim to consideration, but which 
must be dismissed with honourable mention, are the smaller 
charter and air-taxi machines—the Percival Proctors, the 
various Miles designs and the Austers—all rendering 
exemplary service and contributing tangibly to the pro- 
gress of civil flying in many lands. 


Airspeed Ambassador. Experience with two proto- 
types ot the Ambassador has confirmed a belief, which 
underlies the basic design, that speed is obtainable without 
recourse to a high wing-loading, provided that the closest 
attention is- paid to aerodynamic 
refinement. The remarkable effici- 
ency of the Ambassador (two 
Bristol Centaurus 661 engines) will 
benefit yet further from the decision 
to proceed with the development of 
slotted flaps—a decision which, 
coupled with the effects of the in- 
creased seating capacity planned 
for B.E.A’s 47-49-seater version, 
has led to the modification of weight 
and performance figures. With the 
new flaps, the runway length needed 
for compliance with future I.C.A.O. 
requirements, at 52,000 Ib gross 
weight, is reduced from 1,700 yd 
to 1,480 yd. The maximum pay- 
load now possible is 11,645 lb; this 
follows an examination of accom- 
Mmodation and reconsideration of 
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reserve fuselage strength. Naturally, the payload will vary 
with equipment carried and with seating required by 
different operators; weight allowance is made, however, for 
two stewards and a normal flight crew of three, which, in 
areas where radio facilities permit, could be reduced to two. 

The payload for a stage distance of 900 statute miles, 
on 60 per cent METO power is 9,450 Ib; at this power 
(47,500 lb mean weight) the speed is 282 m.p.h. at 20,000 ft. 

Equipment includes a Smiths A.D. Mk. 1 automatic pilot. 
The air-conditioning system has been designed by Airspeed 
with the assistance of Normalair. 


Airspeed Consul. The airframe being basically that of 
the proven Oxford trainer and the Armstrong Siddeley 
Cheetah X engines having an inter-overhaul life of 1,250 
hours, the Consul continues to give satisfaction in numerous 
roles and in exacting climates. Of variants in service, the 
most familiar is the 5-6 seater, to which modifications (e.g., 
for photography) can be made to order. Especially appealing 
is the Consul Convertible, which, with its larger ‘door, is 
truly a general-purpose aircraft. The five seats can be folded 
against the cabin sides to give clear floor space for freight. 
Cruising at 127 m.p.h., with pilot, four passengers and 120 Ib 
of baggage, the Consul has a range of 870 miles. The’ Sperry 
A.L.1 Pilot Aid is a valuable fitment for long flights. 


Airspeed Consul 
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Armstrong Whitworth Apollo. This, the second of 
Britain’s medium-range turboprop airliners, is designed to 
exploit to the full the qualities of the Armstrong Siddeley 
Mamba, though versions are offered with Rolls-Royce 
Merlin or Pratt and Whitney Twin Wasp piston-engines. 
The standard version accommodates 24-31 passengers and 
freight but provision can be made in a larger model for 
45 passengers and freight, the respective payloads being 
7,500 lb and 10,000 1b. A civil freighter version and a 
20-case ambulance are also available. The main passenger 
compartment, measuring over 10 ft in diameter, is unob- 
structed by bulkheads and is pressurized to maintain at 
25,000 ft an equivalent cabin altitude of 8,000 ft. Godfrey, 
Normalair and Marshall contribute to the pressurizing and 
air-conditioning systems, and cabin insulation is by Fibre- 
glass. 

Powered with Mambas, and flying at 36,998 lb, the Apollo, 
carrying a payload of 7,500 lb, takes off in-800 yd. With 
normal fuel load, the range (at 20,000 ft) is 1,000 miles and 
with maximum fuel, 1,500 miles. Top cruising speed is 
305 m.p.h. The Merlin variant flies at a weight of 43,150 lb 
and with the same 7,500 lb payload takes off in 750 yd. 
Range and maximum cruising speed are identical with those 
of the Mamba version. 

All models have an excellent rate of climb : the Mamba 
version climbs initially at 2,100 ft/min, the Twin Wasp at 
1,850 ft/min, and the Merlin at 2,040 ft/min. 


Avro XIX. Crew training, feeder-line and charter flying 
and survey are among the capabilities of this civil—and 
improved—version of the Anson. All-metal wings and tail, 
increased headroom and hydraulically-operated under- 
carriage are the main refinements. Nine, eight, or six 
passengers are provided for in transport versions, and there 
is a three-passenger model, with a range of 820 miles. All 
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versions are powered by two Armstrong Siddeley Cheetah 
XV engines, with a take-off rating of 420 h.p., mounted in 
quickly-detachable installations, and driving two-bladed 
variable-pitch airscrews. Two freight compartments are 
provided ; a hinged fuselage nose-cap gives access to a space 
of 17 cu ft, capable of holding 175 lb, and the rear compart- 
ment. of 40 cu ft, holds 325 lb. 


Avro Tudor. At the time of writing, the conversion of 
Tudors into freight carriers or tankers for the Berlin air lift 
is under discussion. Though the actual status of negotiations 
may not be disclosed, an assortment of Mk I, III, IVb and 
IVc aircraft, totalling about 25, is known to be available for 
conversion. In a number of instances conversion would 
entail stripping the furnished interior and strengthening the 
tloor to withstand the impact loads of heavy sacks, 

Additionally, the construction of a number of Avro 
Traders has been proposed; the whole project involving 
these aircraft may, however, be shelved. Though embody- 
ing certain Tudor components, the Trader would be virtu- 
ally a new type, having a special freighter fuselage and a 
nose-wheel undercarriage. 

The Tudor VIII and IX experimental turbojet types are 
scheduled for high-altitude tests. 





Bristol New-Type 170. Four standard variants of 
this unique freighter/airliner (2 Bristol Hercules engines) are 
offered: the Mk XII A, a 32/36-passenger aircraft; Mk XI 
freighter, with nose loading doors; Mk XI A mixed-traffic 
aircraft for 16 passengers and 825 cu ft of freight (likewise 
with nose loading); and the Mk XI E, a generally similar 
variant, but with a detachable bulkhead. This bulkhead is 
fitted in the forward position if the aircraft is to be used for 
32 passengers, centrally if for operation as XI A, or removed 
altogether if only freight is to be carried. The Mk XI A has 
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an unobstructed cargo hold of 2,020 cu ft capacity; the main 
hold measures 31 ft 8in long x 8 ft wide (max.) x 6 ft 74% in 
(min.) high, and the rear hold is 8 ft long x 8 ft wide (max.) 
x 6 ft 6 in high (min.). The floor will support a unit load 
of 75 lb/sq ft. 

For a block distance of 300 miles, the Freighter Mk XI 
costs 11d per ton mile to operate at capacity load (4.1 tons) ; 
16.9d at 65 per cent load; and 13.7d at 80 per cent. These 
estimates are based on the following assumptions: fuel 
reserve of 50 per cent, cruising speed 164 m.p.h. at 5,000 ft, 
aircraft utilisation 2,000 hr/p.a., and depreciation on an air- 
frame life of 15,000 hr and a power plant life of 7,500 hr. 

Dual controls, a Sperry A 3 automatic pilot and Marconi 
radio are normal equipment and Standard V.H.F. and 
S.B.A. are optional. The cabin heaters are by D. A. 
Daniels. 
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De Havilland Dove. Refined aerodynamic design has 
combined with geared and supercharged engines (Gipsy 
Queen) to give the Dove an exceptional standard of single- 
engine performance. The makers suggest as the most typical 
duty a 200-300-miles stage, with tanks about half-full, 
carrying eight to eleven passengers at a cruising speed of 
about 170 m.p.h. Branch lines have need of some ready 
flexibility of payload and range; the toilet and rear-luggage 
bulkheads are, therefore, detachable, permitting nine or 
eleven passengers to be carried on occasion. Full standard 
tankage gives a still-air range of 800 miles with a 1,460 lb 
payload—suitable for stages of 400-600 miles, with six 
passengers and luggage. The main cabin is 11 ft 9 in long, 
5 ft 2% in wide, and 4 ft 6 in high, and the fuselage cross- 
section is wider and higher than that of the earlier Rapide 
biplane. Marconi light-weight radio is standard. . 
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Handley Page Hermes IV. By carrying only 40 
passengers on their Hermes IVs (a maximum of 63 can be 
seated), with ample provision for toilets, dressing-rooms, 

_and other amenities, B.O.A.C. will offer more luxurious 
travel. Cabin space totals over 2,000 cu ft. and freight and 
baggage compartments have a volume of 402 cu ft. Indica- 
tive of efficiency is the fact that headwind variations of 
40 m.p.h. and altitude differences of 15,000 ft have but 
small influence on operating costs; on stages between 1,500 
and 2,500 miles, at 20,000 ft, direct costs are just over a 
shilling per ton-mile. Greater distances can be flown with 
no prohibitive rise in cost. The maximum cruising speed is 
298 m.p.h. at 24,000 ft, under which conditions the 40-seater 
B.O.A.C. version will carry a 13,700-lb payload for 2,000 
miles. Four Bristol Hercules 763 fan-cooled engines, in 
special low-drag power plants, give a total take-off output 
of 8,400 h.p. 

Radio and radar equipment, installed in collaboration 
with the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., includes S.T.R.12 
V.H.F. and H.F./M.F. communication sets; A.D.F. radio 
compass; instrument landing system and O.R.B. reception; 
Rebecca II; search radar; and provision for radio alti- 
meters and D.M.E. equipment. The auto-pilot is a Smiths 
Electtic Mk I. An Ultra Radio intercommunication system 
is provided for the crew. Vickers seats are specified, and 
galley equipment includes items by R. Crittall, G.E.C., 
Jicwood, and Phoenix Telephone and Electric. The air- 
conditioning and pressurization systems comprise blowers, 
auxiliary fans, and a cold-air unit by Sir George Godfrey 
and Partners, primary heat exchangers by Marston Excel- 
sior, and air filters by Vokes. Rumbold & Co. have col- 
laborated in the furnishings. Floor coverings are by James 
Williamson and John Holdsworth; wall covers are in I.C.I. 
Duranide; and lighting equipment has been supplied by 
B.T.H. and G.E.C. 


(Continued on page f after airline map) 
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Handley Page Miles Marathon. 
The first British aireraft to comply with 
I.C.A.O. 1952 requirements, the medium- 
range Marathon is remarkable in its size 
class in having four engines (D.H. Gipsy 
Queen 70, of 330 h.p.). An experimental 
prototype will have two Armstrong Siddeley 
Mamba turboprops. Layouts for 14, 18, 20 
and 22 passengers are proposed—all with 
toilet and baggage. Headroom is adequate, 
even for tall passengers, and the cabin is 
unobstructed by airframe members; it 
measures 18 ft in length, is 7 ft 9 in wide, 
and from 6 ft to 6 ft 9in high. Each of the 
nine windows measures 19 in by 13 in. If 
used for freight, not only is 774 cu ft of 
space available in the main cabin, but the 
floor is stressed for concentrated loads. The 
cabin can be pressurized to a differential of 
2% lb/sq in. The cockpit has full dual con- 
trol and space is available for a third seat, 
though a crew of two will be adequate for 
most purposes. Capacities of the forward ana after luggage 
holds are respectively 104 and 164 cu ft, and stowage is so 
arranged that practically any item of cargo can be quickly 
unloaded without disturbing the remainder. 


Percival Prince. Roominess and versatility are accen- 
tuated in the all-metal, high-wing Prince (two Alvis Leon- 
ides). By virtue of its nose-wheel undercarriage, the Prince 
rests at such an angle that the low cabin-floor is parallel 
with the ground. The standard version offers a still-air 
range of 800 miles, carries eight passengers, a crew of two, 
and 400 lb of baggage. Indicative of the roominess of the 
cabin is the unobstructed height of 6 ft. Opposite the large 


British Transport Aircraft 


main entry door is a toilet compartment, and aft of this, 
a baggage space with 12.7 sq ft of floor area. Removal of 
the toilet bulkhead and fittings allows two additional passen- 
ger seats to be installed. As a freighter, the Prince offers 
possibilities unrivalled among aircraft of its class and is 
provided with unobtrusive lashing-down fixtures. 

The adjustable chairs are upholstered in P.V.C.-coated 
glass cloth and Dunlopillo padding. Radio is by Marconi. 


Short Sealand. (f all the classes of commercial air- 
craft the amphibian flying boat, perhaps, makes the heaviest 
demands on its designer’s experience and resourcefulness. 
Its fields of application, moreover, must be very carefully 
studied if its peculiar abilities are to be put 
to the best account. A careful survey of 
possible markets and an unrivalled know- 
ledge of marine-aircraft construction lie 
behind the Sealand, now in production. A 
typical variant provides for seven passen- 
gers and luggage. Good as is the perform- 
ance with two Gipsy Queen 70 geared and 
supercharged engines, it has been felt 
desirable to develop the type for the more 
powerful Alvis Leonides radials, necessitat- 
ing an increase of span. The passengers 
(5-8) are seated in two compartments, con- 
nected by a passage between the wheel 
wells. The entry hatch, baggage stowage, 
and—jin the five-seater version — the 
toilet, are all aft.. A freighter version is 
planned. 

Radio is by Marconi and a Sperry ALI] 
auto-pilot can be fitted. D.H. Dove-type 
seats are installed and fabrics are Mada- 
polam and Pyrobel. Passenger versions 
have an Elsan toilet. 
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Vickers Viking 


Short Solent. With a payload of 10,400 ib the Hercules- 
engined Solent carries 30 passengers for 1,817 miles at 207 
m.p.h. On the lower deck are three separate cabins, each 
with two pairs of facing Vickers double chairs on one side of 
the gangway and two chairs on the other, Between each 
pair of seats is a table. Each cabin can be fitted with four 
bunks, giving a total of twelve. To the rear of the third 
cabin is a promenade in which two additional chairs can be 
fitted, or in which four more bunks may be concealed. 
Access to the upper deck is by a spiral staircase, at the top 
of which is a lounge, and the entrance door to the adjoining 
pantry is adapted as a bar. The after cabin seats twelve. 

Marconi radio is standard. Galley equipment is by G.E.C. 
and Crittall. 


(contd. from page ec) . e e e 


Vickers Viking. The passenger cabin of this medium- 
range transport (two Bristol Hercules 634 engines) is divided 
into two saloons by a partition at the wing spar; the front 
saloon carries nine passengers and the rear saloon can be 
fitted to seat either fifteen or eighteen. At the rear is the 
entrance vestibule, with hat and coat racks, and opening 
off this, a galley and a toilet and wash basin. Under the floor 
are five large freight holds with external doors. 

Radio includes items by Marconi, G.E.C. (or Cossos), 
Murphy and Bendix. The autopilot is a Sperry A 3 and the 
“intercomm.”’ is by Ultra. Vickers seats are specified and 
miscellaneous equipment and furnishings are by G.E.C., 
Walsh and McRae, Connolly Bros., Holdsworth, Ltd., and 
1.C.1. 


Percival Prince 
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Vickers Viscount 700. Newest model of the world’s 


first turboprop transport, the ‘‘700” is appreciably larger - 


_ than the prototype Viscount, having a span and length 
» respectively of 94 ft and 81 ft 2 in. The type has been 
> designed to take advantage of Rolls-Royce Dart RDa. 3 
- turboprops, and the increased dimensions and higher power 
(4 x 1,420 h.p.) has allowed an increase in gross weight from 
45,000 Ib to 48,000 lb. Fuel capacity is now 1,800 gall. Two 
variants, known as the Model 40 and Model 52, will seat 
respectively 40 and 52 passengers—an important advance 
on the prototype, which accommodates 32 to 43 according to 
» layout. The deep oval windows, which have proved so 
‘popular on the prototype have been retained. Not only 
are these extremely efficient from the structural standpoint, 
but, being large in area, and forming emergency exits, are a 
great convenience and comfort to passengers. The Vickers 
seats are upholstered in moquette and Vynide. 
Under normal flight conditions virtually no vibration is 


experienced in the cabin of the Viscount. In comparison 
| . with the Viking, the noise level has been reduced by 20 
» decibels in the low-frequency range and 10 decibels in the 
_. high-frequency range.. 

Two large entrance doors, separate pantry-provisioning 
- and external toilet-servicing permit a quick turn-round 
_ between flights, and maintenance especially of the Dart 
power plants, is relatively easy. 

At maximum take-off weight, on 68 per cent power, the 
Viscount 700 cruises at 315 m.p.h. at 20,000 ft, and at 
85 per cent max. weight, on the same power, but at a height 
of 25,000 ft, the speed is 327.5 m.p.h. At mean weight, at 
25,000 ft, 1.45 statute air miles per gallon can be flown. The 
take-off distance to clear 50 ft (I.C.A.O. technique) is 1,146 
yd, and the landing distance from 50 ft, 900 yd. 

Representatives of some of the most important home 
and overseas airlines have displayed interest in the 
Viscount and many have enjoyed demonstration flights. 


Special praise has been evoked by the silence and lack of 
vibration. 


Short Sealand 


Vickers Viscount (prototype) 


Short Solent 
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Some Products of British Industry for the Airport and Airliner 


i be the following pages appear concise reviews of the principal products and services, in the air-transport 
sphere, offered by a number of British firms. While both ground and airborne equipment are dealt with 
it should be emphasized that particularly in the latter category our notes are confined, through con- 
siderations of space, to what might be termed the “ passenger angle '’—that is to say, interior equipment 
as distinct from airframe, engine or other mechanical components. 


alphabetically. 
AIRCRAFT and RADIO 


Agrocontacts, Ltp.—Apart from the 
aircraft purchasing and sales side of their 
business, Aerocontacts maintain a stock 
of airframe and engine spares. (Gatwick 
Airport, Horley, Surrey.) : 

AERONAUTICAL Rapio SERVICES, LTD. 
Radio servicing, particularly for the 
small charter companies; fully approved 
for repair, overhaul, inspection and 
C. of A. work on all types of aircraft 
radio equipment. The works equipment 
includes a screened room to Bendix speci- 
fication for radio compass work and final 
alignment of receivers. There is also a 
mobile workshop available to attend any 
airport in the country. (Blackbushe 
Airport, nr. Camberley, Surrey.) 

Arrwork, Ltp.—Apart from their 
well-known activities in the technical 
Management of local air-transport ser- 
vices, and in route-planning, charter fly- 
ing, etc., aircraft sales, etc., Airwork 
perform the serviging, maintenance, 
overhaul and modification of all types of 
eae (15, Chesterfield St., London, 

as) 

GEORGE ANGUS AND Co., Ltp.—Apart 
from their uses in aircraft engine and 
hydraulic assemblies, this company’s 
““Gaco’’ oil seals and hydraulic packings 
have many applications in the mechanism 
of maintenance equipment. (Angus 
House, Westgate Road, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.) ‘ 

_ Aviation Corporates, Ltp., specialize 
in the installation of flexible-pipe assem- 
blies for airline fleets; their work in this 
field also covers the supply of fiexible- 
pipe assemblies for servicing equipment 
on the ground, 
including com- 
pressed-air ser- 
vices, greasing 
lines, machine 
tools and shop 
equipment. (50, 
Pall Mall, Lon- 
don, S.W.1.) 


BARNARDS, 
Lrp.—In addi- 


*‘Hymatic’’ ground 
charging compres- 
sor. 


Subject-headings are classified 


SERVICING EQUIPMENT and ORGANIZATIONS 


tion to handling equipment (q.v.), this 
firm supply fabricated steel, canvas- 
covered maintenance rostrums. (Norfolk 
~Iron Works, Norwich.) 


BaRNET INSTRUMENTS, Ltp.— The 
Barnet portable dead-weight tester is 
approved by the Air Ministry for cali- 
brating pressure gauges from 1 to 4,000 
Ib/sq in. After the weights have been 
placed in position on the plunger pres- 
sure is built up by a _hand-operated 
hydraulic ram until counterbalance is 
obtained; the gauge is correctly cali- 
brated if its readings correspond to the 
effective loading of the weights. (Bath 
Place, Barnet, Herts.) 


BENTON AND STONE, Ltp.—‘‘ Enots”’ 
Cleanmaster spray gun for cleaning en- 
gines and machine tools, and for spray- 
ing penetrating oil, etc.; ‘‘One Shot’’ 
lubrication systems; pipe fittings of all 
types; flexible fuel and oil pipes; filler 
caps; hydraulic jacks and pneumatic 
cylinders, valves and fittings. (Aston 
Brook Street, Birmingham, 6.) 


Brown BrotuHers, Ltp.—Servicing 
and maintenance tools and equipment, 
including jacks, work benches, airscrew 
stands, maintenance platforms, entrance 
steps, engine stands, etc.; standard 
to A.G.S., S.B.A.C, and B.S.S. specifi- 
cations; Oddie nuts. (Brown Buildings, 
Great Eastern Street, London, E.C.2.) 


Bryans AEROQUIPMENT, LTp.—A com- 
prehensive inspection, testing, repair and 
maintenance organization for nearly 50 
different types of aircraft instruments 
and electrical equipment; also a wide 
range of test equipment, primarily for 
use in instrument maintenance. work. 
The latter include gyro test tables; port- 
able low pressure (—15 to +15 lb/sq in) 
instrument test chamber; selector and 
control valves; differential pressure 
gauge; déad weight tester; and dial- 
pointer extractor. (Willow Lane, 
Mitcham Junction, Surrey.) 

Essex Agro, Ltp.—Apart from the 
fabrication of components and structural 
assemblies (particularly in magnesium), 


Essex Aero carry out aircraft repair, 
modification and C, of A. overhauls. 
(The Airport, Gravesend, Kent.) 


Fre_p AIRCRAFT SERVICES, LtTD.—Air- 
craft repair, modification, conversion 
and C. of A. overhaul; maintenance and 
servicing contractors; authorized engine 
repairs (engine replacement/hire  ser- 
vice); airscrew overhauls and repairs; 
radio and instrument testing and. recon- 
ditioning. (Queensway Works, Croydon 
Airport, Surrey.) 


Hymatic ENGINEERING Co., Ltp.— 
Four types of air compressor made by 
these specialists are suitable for use in 
aircraft maintenance; HMS 25 for the 
heavier engineering operations and for 
building maintenance; IS ro for general 
use with pneumatic drills, spraying 
equipment, etc.; HP 52 for general air- 
port maintenance work; and HP 51, a 
lightweight portable compressor which 
can be conveniently transported in air- 
craft and used for many jobs in which 
other compressors would too bulky 
or too heavy. There is also a ground 
charging compressor (q.v.). Comple- 
mentary to these compressors are the 
Hymatic spray gun, power hammer and 
blow gun. (Glover Street, Redditch, 
Worcs.) 


Laycock ENGINEERING Co., LTp.— 
Specialists for many years in servicing 
equipment, this firm make an extensive 
range of washing plants, hydraulic jacks, 
air compressors, air-lirie 
gauges, and allied equip- 
ment. One of their produc- 
tions is a high-pressure 
washing machine, examples 
of which have been used” §j 
for the cleaning of aircraft | 
thickly covered with coal. 
on the Berlin Air 
(Victoria Works, 
houses, Sheffield, 

THe PALMER TYRE, 
Lrp.—Although best 
known for the sup- 


Engine hoist 
(Stewarts and 
Lloyds, Ltd.). 
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ply of Palmer Aero tyres, this firm also 
provides a variety of rubber sundries and 
accessories such as Silvoflex hose units, 
used in aircraft and airport maintenance, 
and likewise maintains a service depart- 
ment for users of its products. (Herga 
House, Vincent Square, London, S.W.1.) 


R.F.D. Co., Lrp.—Aircraft weather 
covers for all types of aircraft, British 
and foreign, to meet standard Ministry 
specifications; and inspection and main- 
tenance service for the company’s 
specialist equipment, (Catteshall Lane, 

odalming, Surrey.) 


W. A. Rottason, Lrp.—With large 
workshop facilities at Croydon and 
Southampton, Rollasons carry out C. of 
A. inspection and repairs on all types of 
aircraft and the conversion of ex-Service 
machines to civilian requirements. They 
also have all the necessary facilities for 
engine overhauls and repairs and radio 
repairs and installation, and they claim 
to be the largest stockists of aircraft 
spares in the country. All this is, of 
course, apart from the sales side of the 
organization. (Croydon Airport, Croy- 
don, Surrey.) 


S. GraHAME Ross, Ltp.—Manufac- 
turers ofan extensive range of service 
and airport equipment, specially de- 
signed for aircraft work, and including 
access steps, jacking trestles, tailwheel- 
steering arms, engine-changing’ gear, 
pyramid bases, and wheel-changing jacks 
with load capacity up to ro tons (see also 
under ‘‘Cabin  Equipment’’ and 
** Marine ~~ Equipment ’’). (50-51, 
Beauchamp Place, London, S.W.3.) 


Rotax, Lrp.—After three years’ de- 
velopment work Rotax have depots, 
agencies or representatives proficient in 
the overhaul of their electrical equipment 
in Australia, Canada, France, Holland, 
India, South Africa, South America and 
Sweden. In addition, assistance is given 
to airline and airport authorities who are 
concerned directly with supervising the 
servicing and overhaul of the companies’ 
electrical equipment, servicing manuals 
and other information being made avail- 
able to them. A complete range of test 
and servicing equipment for starters, 
magnetos, actuators, motors, switches 
and generators is also marketed. (Wil- 
lesden Junction, London, N.W.10.) 


SALOPIAN ENGINEERS, LTp.—Special- 
ists for many years in agricultural 
machinery and equipment, this firm de- 
veloped during the war years a range of 
aircraft maintenance equipment such as 
adjustable platforms assembled from 
tubular members, both in steel and light 
alloy. Certain models, equipped with 
the firm’s patented Sureclamp fittings, 
can be supplied in a dismantled condition 
and assembled by the user. (Prees, Whit- 
church, Salop.) 


ar Loud hailer (Ardente 
‘De be Acoustic Laboratories, 
’ — Ltd.). 








Srmese, Gorman AnD Co., Ltp.—Test 
equipment for aircraft instruments, in- 
cluding Mk. I 6c/63 altimeter calibra- 
tor; air compressors. (Davis Road, 
Tolworth, Surbiton, Surrey.) 


_ Skyut, Lrp.—A full range of hydraulic. 
jacks specially designed for use with air- 


craft, the 21 types available covering 
capacities of from 2 to 25 tons and lifts 
of from 16}in to 42in; spray-gun for the 
introduction of inhibitor fluids into 
engine cylinders; and Skyflex universal 
high-pressure hose for all petrol and oil 
services. | (‘‘Skyhi’’ Works, Worton 
Road, Isleworth, Middx.) 


STEWARTS AND LLoyDs, Ltp.—-Servic- 
ing ——— in tubular steelwork is a 
speciality of this firm and adjustable- 
height maintenance platforms for aircraft 
are included among these productions, 
as are two-ton demountable engine- 
servicing hoists; in each case wheeled 
mountings facilitate movement, and the 
platforms, when in position, are steadied 
by jacks. The firm also make hangars, 
as noted in the appropriate section of 
this review. (Brook House, Upper Brook 
Street, London, W.t.) 


TECALEMIT, Ltp.—Apart from refuel- 
ling equipment (q.v.), Tecalemit are re- 
sponsible for a range of maintenance- 
shop equipment. Though mainly con- 
cerned with lubrication, the list includes 
an air compressor supplied in four sizes. 
(Great West Road, Brentford, Middle- 
sex.) 


AIRFIELD and RUNWAY 
CONSTRUCTION and MAIN. 
TENANCE 


GEORGE COHEN, SONS AND Co., Ltp.— 
Plant hire fleet for contractors, includ- 
ing cranes, bulldozers, excavators, 
dumpers and concrete mixers. (Wood 
Lane, London, W.12.) , 


THoMAsS GREEN AND Son, Ltp.—Gang 
mowers for the maintenance of grass in- 
fields at airports; petrol.and diesel rollers 
for grass rolling and for the preparation 
and servicing of roads and runways. 
(Leeds 2, Yorks.) 


Hircer anp Watts, Lip.—Range of 
surveyors’ optical levelling and measur- 
ing instruments, particularly the new 
Microgtic level divided for reading direct 
to 10 minutes of arc, magnification x 24, 
focal length 7.5in, the whole fitted in a 
metal carrying case sealed against dust 
and moisture by a rubber gasket. (48, 
Addington Square, London, S.E.5.) 


Joun Latnc anp Son, Ltp.—Civil en- 
gineering contractors for concrete and 
asphalte runways, perimeter tracks, hard 
standings and aprons; constructors of the 
Brabazon runway at Filton, B ‘photo- 

h of which appeared in the 
ae issue of Flight. (Bunns Lane, Lon- 
don, N.W.7.) 
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RANSOMES, SIMS AND JEFFERIES, Ltp, 
—A wide range of gang mowers, particu- 
larly the ‘‘ Magna Monat "* - g-unit, 
model, . intended o agenned for airfields, 
giving a 20}ft width of cut of grass, up 
to 16in high and-at a speed of 4 m.pzh.; 
capable of a 9 to 12 acres per hour, 
(Orwell Works, Ipswich.) 5 


‘* TWISTEEL ’’ REINFORCEMENT, Ltp.— 
Steel wire-mesh ‘reinforcement for run- 
ways; designs and supply of steel rein. 
forcement for reinforced concrete struc- 
tures of all types, including barrel vault 
roofs for hangars. (Alma Street, Smeth. 
wick 40, Staffs.) 


GEORGE WIMPEY AND Co., Ltp.—Civi 
engineering contractors for all types of 
airport work; runway construction, han- 
gars, buildings, etc. (27, Hammersmith 
Grove, London, W.6.) 


* 


AIRPORT BUILDINGS and 
THEIR EQUIPMENT and 
SERVICES 


ARDENTE AcousTIC LABORATORIES, 
Lrp. —Inter-communication equipment 
for offices and other departments in air- 
port buildings, the ‘‘ Multicall’’ system 
linking from two to 30 offices with desk 
Also a wide variety. of 
public-address systems, together with 
the loud-hailer portable equipment used 
extensively in the Services during the 
war. Ardente are also developing an 
inter-communication and’ entertainment 
relaying equipment for installation in air- 
craft: (Compton, Guildford, Surrey.) 


Bettman Hancars, Ltrp.—Standard 
g5ft-span and 36ft-height hangar, with 
unit construction, - permitting quick 
erection with minimum’ i 
building operations. (Terminal House, 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1.) 


British Vacuum CLEANER AND ENGI- 
NEERING Co.—Complete range of clean- 
ing equipment, including fixed installa- 
tions, portable industrial vacuum 
cleaners, master clock and _ secondary 
clock installations, synchronous clocks, 
electric time recorders, watchmen’s tell- 
tale and fire-alarm systems, loud-speaker 
telephones and public address systems. 
A number of these items are made by an 
associated company, the Magenta Time 
Co. ‘ (Goblin Works, Leatherhead, Sur- 
rey.) ' 


Burcess Propucts, Co., Ltp.—Desk- 
pe and wall-type telephone ‘‘ Acousti- 
s,’’ incorporating sound-absorbent 
lining, for private conversation in public 
laces (Brookfield Road, Hinckley, 
ics.) 


CHAMBERLAIN INDUSTRIES, LTD. (late 
CoMMERCIAL STRUCTURES, Lrp.).—This _ 
firm’s primary activities have been ex- 
panded from building and contracting 


Chase 10 cwt hand trolley. 
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and factory-estate development to in- 


clude a machine-tool manufacturing de- . 


partment, where the Staffa range of 
products is made. (Staffa Road, Lon- 
don, E.10.) 


CoNNOLLY BROTHERS (CURRIERS), LTD. 
—‘‘Vaumol’’ leather for the upholstery 
of chairs, settees, and other furniture 
provided in reception rooms, restaurants, 
etc., at airports. (Chalton Street, Euston 
Road, London, N.W.1.) 


Esavian, Ltp.—Specializing in folding 
and sliding doors and windows, this con- 
cern’s undertakings include the 1,054ft- 
long electrically operated aluminium door 
for the Brabazon assembly hall at Filton. 
(Esavian Works, Stevenage, Herts.) 


T. C. Jones, Ltp.—An associate firm 
of George Cohen, Sons and Co., Ltd. 
(referred to under the heading “‘ Airfield 
Construction ’’), T. C. Jones specialize in 
design, fabrication and erection of 
hangar steelwork and concrete construc- 
tion. (Wood Lane, London, W.12.) 


LaMsoNn ENGINEERING Co., Ltp.—Sup- 
pliers of three types of pneumatic tube. 
systems for message distribution in air- 
port buildings. The standard tube 
system has two tubes between the central 
desk and each station, and the pre- 
selector types. effects delivery without 
manual transfer between lines. (6, 7 
and 8, Hythe Road, Willesden Junction, 
London’, N.W.10.) 


Geo. SALTER AND Co., Ltp.—These 
well-known spring and scale manufac- 
turers number among their products per- 
sonal and baggage weighing machines 
and air-mail letter balances. (West 
Bromwich.) 


Sounp RENTALs, Ltp.—World distri- 
butors of Tannoy loudspeaker system. 
Equipment supplied to enable passen- 
ger-information amplifying apparatus to 
be used. also for administrative and emer- 
gency purposes; master microphone 
available for instant over-riding action. 
‘Tropical rack equipment has main units 
enclosed in air-cooled steel’: cabinets: 
(Canterbury Grove, West . Norwood, 
London, S.E.27.) 


STEWARTS AND LLoyps, Ltp.—Makers 
of tubular steel maintenance equipment 
(see under ‘‘ Aircraft Servicing’’), this 
firm aiso supply tubular steel frames for 
the Dorland portable canvas-covered 
hangar. (Brook House, Upper Brook 
Street, London, W.x.) 


Voxes, Lrp.—Extensively employed 
for engine test-beds, the ‘‘ Kompak’’ air 
filter is equally suitable for air-purifying 
in the ventilation systems installed in 
airport buildings; made in units, it is 
very adaptable to the size of the instal- 
lation. (Henley Park, Guildford, Surrey.) 


One-ton Lister truck and trailer 
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FLIGHT 


CABIN EQUIPMENT and 
UPHOLSTERY 


CoNNOLLY BroTHers (CurRIERS), LTD. 
—‘‘Vaumol”’ leather in suitably light 
weights for aircraft seating and panel- 
ling, and in natural weights for airport 
furniture. (Chalton Street, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1.) 


Duntop Russer Co., Lrp.—Apart 
from the wide range of aircraft compo- 
nents made by the Dunlop Aviation 
Division, there are several items specific- 
ally concerned with passenger comfort, 
such as Dunlopillo cushioning material 
for seat furnishing; mention-should be 
made, also, of the firm’s inflatable seals 
for doors, etc., in pressurized aircraft; 
there are four standard sections, but 
seals can also be designed to special re- 


quirements. (Aviation Division, Foles- 
hili,. Coventry.) 
Exsan, Lrp. — Specially designed 


chemical closet equipment for aircraft 
and airfield use. (Elsan Manufacturing 
Co., 51, Clapham Road, London, 


‘S.W.9.) 


FIBREGLASS, Lrp.—Manufacturers of 
Fibreglass material, supplied to many 
British aircraft constructors in the form 
of D-Fibre, for insulation against con- 
densation, cold, etc; also glass-backed 
leathercloth for various aircraft furnish- 
ings, seating, etc. (10, Princes Street, 
London, S.W.1.) 


Harr_ok Co., Ltp.—Rubberized hair 
in sheets of moulded shapes, and light- 
weight latex foam, for cabin furnishings 
and upholstery. (117, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1.) 


KELVIN BOTTOMLEY AND Bairp, Ltp. 
—Passengers are always interested in the 
performance of the aircraft in which they 
are flying, so there should be a consider- 
able call for the K.B.B. true air-speed 
indicator, a neat instrument with a qin 
dial designed for flush fitting in a cabin 
bulkhead; readings are from 60 to 600 
m.p.h. (Kelvin Works, Basingstoke, 
Hants.) 


Davip MosELEy AND Sons, Ltp.—The 
well-known ‘“‘ Float-on-Air’* cushioning 
material is now in civil production again 
and is available for aircraft interior fur- 
nishing; advantages claimed include 
coolness, low weight and prevention of 
rolling. (Ardwick, Manchester 12.) 


NorMALAIR, Ltp.—Pressurization sys- 
tems; research into cabin atmosphere- 
control problems, and design and pro- 
duction of the necessary equipment. (8, 


’ The Sanctuary, London, S.W.1.) 


PHcaNIxX TELEPHONE AND ELECTRIC 
Works, Ltp.— Patented steward-call 
system in which the button by the pas- 
senger’s seat becomes illuminated on 
being pressed and gives a simultaneous 
signal in the galley; passenger button re- 
mains aglow until extinguished by a 


** Stacatruc *’ in action (I.T.D., Ltd.) 
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second depression, by the steward or 
hostess. (The Hyde, Hendon, London, 
N.W.g9.) 


S. GraHaME Ross, Ltp.—The ‘‘ Ros- 
son’’ tubular-seat fastener, for quick 
attachment and removal, embodying a 
rubber mounting; also specialities listed 
elsewhere in this review (see ‘‘ Aircraft 
Servicing ’’ and ‘‘ Marine-Airport Equip- 
ment’’). (50-51, Beauchamp Place, 
London, S.W.3.) 


L. A. RumBoitp-anp Co., Ltp.—Old- 
established specialists in the furnishing 
and soundproofing of aircraft‘ interiors, 
Rumbold’s are producing, on a large 
scale, new single, double and treble 
‘‘ high-density ’’ seats, the .weight of 
which is little more than 12 lb per pas- 
senger, including safety belts. Ex- 
tremely light folding seats are in produc- 
tion, the standard double type weighing 
25 Ib complete, and new seats of the 
day/night type, with a wide range of 
reclining angles, are also being made. 
(Kingsgate Place, Kilburn, London, 
N.W.6.) 


SreBE, GoRMAN AND Co., Ltp.—Best 
known in the aviation world for aircrew 
oxygen apparatus, this firm also makes 
certain items of airliner equipment 
among which are included passengers 
safety belts with special quick-release 
clasp, to A.R.B. specification. (Davis 
Road, Tolworth, Surbiton, Surrey.) 


TINKERTEX, Ltp.—Makers of moth- 
proof and fireproof upholstery materials 
for aircraft; suppliers to a number of air- 
craft constructors and airlines. (Holm- 
firth, Nr, Huddersfield, Yorks.) 


TrrpLex SaFety Grass Co., Lrp.— 
Laminated and toughened safety glass, 
multi-ply glass, moulded components in 
Perspex and acetate. (1, Albemarle 
Street, London, W.t.) 


VICKERS ARMSTRONGS, Ltp.—Exten- 
sively used in both large and small 
modern airliners, Vickers aircraft seats 
are made in a wide variety of types, 
ranging from the ‘‘ Quickrig’’ low weight 
seat to fully’adjustable and luxuriously 
upholstered divan chairs. Passenger 
tables are also made. Vickers, apart 
from similar aircraft components make 
a full range of airliner lavatory and 

ley equipment. (Aircraft Section, 

eybridge, Surrey.) 


FREIGHT STOWAGE and 
FORWARDING 


(See also “‘ Handling Equipment’’) 

AEROLEX, Ltp.—Makers of equipment 
for the quick securing and releasing of 
freight carried in aircraft, comprising 
buckles, snap locks and quick-release 
pin plugs with special countersunk air- 
craft floor fittings; also a quick-release 
shear pin. (Ca 
berley, Surrey.) 


> 
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Air-Transport Equipment..... 





Lep Arr Services, Ltp.—With thirty 
years’ experience in air transport, this 
firm ‘has offices at eight airports in the 
U.K. Holding an I.C.A.O. authoriza- 
tion, it handles between three and five 
tons of small parcel cargo a day, col- 
lected and delivered by its own vehicles 
through London, while similar organiza- 
tions operate in all provincial cities 
served by airlines. During 1948 some 
3,500 tons was handled by the London 
area offices of Lep (Gatwick, Croydon, 
Northolt, London Airport, Bovingdon 
and Stanstead). In addition, the firm 
operates an extensive charter depart- 
ment and are also agents for several 
Continental airline companies. (Sunlight 
Wharf, Upper Thames Street, London, 
E.C.4.) 


GALLEY EQUIPMENT and 
SERVICES 


ArtiF-IczE Propucts.—Having made a 
special study of food refrigeration for air- 
craft, this firm has produced a CO, 
refrigerator weighing only 10-12 lb/cu ft 
as compared with 20-25 lb for a conven- 
tional electric refrigerator. They also 
make a compact and light air-condition- 
ing apparatus, the ‘‘Chemicooler,’’ 
operating with CO,, for cooling and de- 
humidifying aircraft interiors. (176, 
Havelock Road, Brighton, Sussex.) 

GENERAL Etectric Co., Lrp.—In addi- 
tion to lighting (q.v.) G.E.C. have for a 
long time specialized in airliner galley 
equipment, to which new items have been 
added from time to time until a very 
representative range has accrued; it in- 
cludes hot-cupboards, grill boilers, boil- 
ing plates, air circulation ovens, refrig- 
erators, water urns and heaters, bulk- 
head fans and a steward call system. 
(Magnet House, London, W.C.2.) 


Kepxo_p, Ltp.—Specialists for 28 
years in food-storage equipment operat- 
ing on the water-evaporative principle. 
(Ganton House, 14-22, Ganton Street, 
Regent Street, London, W.1.) 


J. Lyons & Co., Lrp.—In co-operation. 


with the General Electric Co., Ltd., who 
make the necessary storage and warming 
equipment, these well-known caterers 
offer for airline use an appetizing array 
of pre-frozen food under the title of 
‘‘Frood.’’ (Cadby Hall, London, W.14.) 

VickEeRS-ARMSTRONGS, Ltp.—A very 
full range of galley equipment including 
food containers, waste bins, sink units, 
and bottle-stowage equipment. (Aircraft 
Section, Weybridge, Surrey.) 


GROUND STARTING and 
CHARGING EQUIPMENT 


CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE Co., 
Lrp.—Makers of Exide aircraft bat- 
teries (which are rather outside the scope 


‘“* Electric Eel’? truck (Steels Engineering 
Products, Ltd.) 





of the present review) this firm supplies 
for airheld use a range of heavy-duty 
ground starting batteries in both 6- and 
12-volt types, of 175 and 130 ampere- 
hour capacity respectively. (Clifton 


» Junction, Manchester.) 


GARDNER MacarRTNEY, Ltp.—Distribu- 
tors of the new Murex ground starter, a 
self-contained trailer unit with Morris 
Industrial-type engine driving a genera- 
tor which charges two Exide 12-volt bat- 
teries connected in series. A range of 
models of various types is under develop- 
ment, (51-52, Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C.2.) 

Hymatic ENGINEERING Co., Lrp.— 
Makers of a wide variety of compressed- 
air equipment for aircraft servicing 
(q.v.) and other purposes, the Hymatic 

. Offer one compressor which is 
especially suitable for the ground charg- 
ing of aircraft pneumatic systems. Self- 
contained, the compressor can be driven 
by either a small petrol engine or a 
mains-supplied electrical motor. (Glover 
Street, Redditch, Worcs.) 

Preto AND Raprorp, Ltp.—Makers of 
Dagenite aircraft batteries, as fitted to 
the D.H. Dove, this firm also produce 
heavy-duty ground starting batteries, 
supplied in special trolleys with 15ft of 
heavy C.T.S. cable. The batteries are 
either two 6-volt 230 a.h. or two 12-volt 
100 a.h. (Dagenham Dock, Essex.) 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


(Trucks, Cranes, etc.) 
ANGEL Truck Co., Ltp.—An extensive 


selection of lifting and loading equip-. 


ment, including hand and_ electric 
stackers, wall and portable cranes, and 
pulley blocks; also hand-trucks, trolleys 
and ladders. (215-219, Albion Road, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.16.) 
AutToset (Propuction), Ltp.—Varied 
range of light- and heavy-duty wheeled 
castcrs, both pneumatic- and solid-tyred, 


-including equalizing and braked types. 


(Stour Street, Birmingham, 18.) 


BaRNARDS, Ltp.—Suppliers of pas- 
senger landing steps and _ refuelling 
ladders for any type of aircraft; passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles and baggage-carry- 
ing trailers for use with fork trucks. (Nor- 
folk Iron Works, Norwich.) 


P. C. anp C. K. Coase, Ltp.—Trailers, 
trolleys and trucks for general use in 
maintenance shops and for luggage and 
freight-handling; trailers made in 20-, 
30- and 40-cwt sizes. (Portsmouth Road, 
Cobham, Surrey.) 

CLAYTON CRANE AND Horst Co., Ltp. 
—Specialists in manufacture of electric 
hoists, travelling and stationary, and 
cranes. Hoist working loads between 
3 cwt and 7} tons; patent Micro-Speed 


Unit available for extra-low operating. 
A Tomlinson truck at the B.O.A.C. Southampton 


, speeds. 
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(Queen Insurance Buildings 
Dale Street, Liverpool, 2.) ‘ 

Cieco Exectric Inpustries, Lrp.— 
Suppliers of the F8 electric truck, one- 
or two-ton capacity, and suitable for use 
as fixed platform and elevated stillage 
trucks, or tractor; powered by three or 
four 12-volt batteries and uses three 
units of electricity for six miles, 
(Foundry Square, Leicester.) 

GEORGE CoHEN, Sons AnD Co., Ltp.— 
Distributors, for K. and L. Steelfounders, 
Ltd., of the Jones mobile cranes, which, 
in KL44, KL2z and KL15 series, have 
respective capacities of 4, 2 and } tons. 
Jones cranes also included in Cohen con- 
tractors’ plant hire fleet. Also available 
for sale are Hoistmaster electric hoists, 
handling 5 cwt to 5 tons, and recondi- 
tioned electric plant and machinery. 
(Wood Lane, London, W.12.) 


Coventry Ciimax Enoines, Lrp.— 
Series of eight models+ of fork truck, 
handling loads between 3,000 and 
6,000 Ib, with. 108-144in maximum lift; 
available with petrol or diesel power 
plants, and varied attachments, includ- 
ing crane, shovel or scoop. Features in- 
clude unit engine construction, hydraulic 
brakes and rear-wheel steering, and three- 
point suspension. (Widdrington Road 
Works, Coventry.) 


CRADLEY HEATH MANUFACTURING Co., 
Lrp.—Scott Electric Vehicles, which in- 
clude 30 cwt towing mechanical horse; 
12-15 cwt elevating truck; and 12-15 
cwt fixed platform trucks. All models 
powered by Scott independently sprung 
two-speed electric motor. (Cradley 
Heath, Staffordshire.) 


D.B.T. (Sates), Lrp.—David Brown 
aircraft-handling tractors; heavy indus- 
trial and ‘‘ Taskmaster’’ (higher power/ 
weight’ ratio) models suitable also for 
towing bowsers and baggage trailers, and 
capable of handling six tons on outside 
roads or heavier loads on flat tarmac. 
(Meltham, Yorkshire.) 


DiaMoNnD Motors (WOLVERHAMPTON), 
Lrp.—Makers of Graiseley pedestrian- 
controlled electric transporter vehicle, 
comprising a plain platform body of 12- 
15 cwt capacity, with driving motor, 
centrifugal clutch and redaction gear 
box mounted on common _ baseplate. 
(Upper Villiers Street, Wolverhampton.) 

R. K. Dunpas, Ltp.—Aeronautical en- 
gineers and agents, supplying complete 
aircraft, components and accessories. 
Leading equipment and vehicles include 
heavy articulated trailers, tractors, fork- 
lift tractors, passenger and crew coaches, 
and light and heavy cranes. Refuelling 
trucks, crash tenders, starter trolleys, 
and water and oil replenishing units are 
among other items supplied. (Aviation 
Division, 4, St. James’s Street, London, 
S.W.1. Factory: Cosham, Portsmouth.) 
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Exectro - Hyprautics, Lrp. — Best 
known to the aeronautical world for their 
undercarriages and. allied equipment, 
Electro-Hydraulics also serve the airport 
operator by making petrol-electric and 
battery-driven ‘‘Conveyancer’’ fork-lift 
trucks, with capacities from 10 cwt to 
2 tons; there is also a full range of attach- 
ments and pallets. _ (Liverpool Road, 
Warrington, Lancs.) 


Ricwarp C. Grssins anp Co., Lrp.— 
Manufacturers of cranes, winches and 
jacks; ‘‘Pilot’’ power hauling winch 

dies; 2-2} tons at low speed and 
} ton at 95ft/min through a warping 
bollard, geared to a 10 h.p. engine, built 
on a_ two-wheeled pneumatic-tyred 
chassis. (Berkley Street, Birmingham, 1.) 


I.T.D., Lrp.—Stacatruc_ petrol-driven 
fork-lift truck, as used on Berlin Air 
‘Lift; model 2PH/g9 lifts 4,500 Ib to oft; 
2PH/12, of similar capacity, also stacks 
3,500 Ib from. g-12ft. Aeroloader, 
developed for handling baggage and light 
freight on airfields, consists of enclosed, 
steerable truck for towing and _fork- 
lifting by either model. ~ (Stacatruc 
House, 142, Sloane Street, London, 


S.W.1.) 


Gro. W. Kine, Ltp.—Range of electric 
chain pulley blocks and overhead cranes. 
(Hitchin, Herts.) 


Kinc’s Cross Truck Co., Lrp.— 
Makers of many different types of 
handling and storage equipment, this 
company lists a special type of airport 
trailer as supplied to a well-known air- 
line. (Plant House, Longfield Avenue, 

W.5.) 


’ 


Lansinc BaGnatt, Ltp.—Tractor and 
truck manufacturers ; 
standard trailers or hand-trucks available, 
also special models, with 10 cwt-1o. ton 
capacities and pneumatic or solid tyres. 
The model A industrial tractor moves 
up to 20 tons; trailer tugs and electric 
ger trucks with. 3. ton capacity, fork 
ift and pallet trucks also. supplied. 
(Worton Road, Islewqrth, Middlesex.) 


R. A. Lister anp Co., L1p.—Peétrol- 
engined auto-trucks and trailers, fitted 
with pneumatic tyres, for baggage- and 
equipment-movement. (Dursley, Glou- 
cester.) 


Matic, Lrp.—The -Matling pallet 
truck for hydraulic lifting of 4,500-Ib 
loads; supplied with varied finger lengths. 


.or stillage attachments; can work in 


aisles as narrow as 44inN. 
Street, London, W.2.) 


- Mercury Truck anp. Tractor Co., 
Lrp.—Model roFI platform truck, with 
6}ft turning radius, powered by 10 h.p. 
four-cylinder petrol engine, has 1 ton 


(14, Ossington 


Mercury tractor will tow 7-8 tons, turn- 


radius is 78in. 


1 (19, London Road, 
G ter.) 


Dagenite ground starting trolley (Peto and 
Boe oot cee i 


wide range of. 


FLIGHT 


Omic, Ltp.—Makers of the Omicrate 
welded steel wire-mesh box-pallet in 
various sizes, taking loads up to 1} tons; 
also sole London agents for Cleco electric- 


factory trucks. (9, George Street, Baker 
Street, London, W.1.) 


Power Jacks, Ltp.—The Hydatruck 
hand-operated hydraulic lifting truck 
lifts up to ro cwt on a 30in square tilting 
platform, with a 7in-56in lifting range; 
alternative rubber or metal wheels avail- 
able, with roller bearings. (Valetta 
Road, Acton, London, W.3.) 


Royton Cuan Co., Lrp.—Manufac- 
turers of chain, wire and rope slings; 
electric blocks of 5, 10 and 20 cwt 
capacities; transportable electric 
stackers, raising loads of 800-1,000 Ib 
according to platform size. (Chapel 
Street Works, Royton, Lancs.) 


STanHay, Ltp.—Mobile cranes of one, 
two, or: three ton capacity with pneu- 
matic jib operation ; jib extensions enable 
lighter loads to be lifted to greater 
heights and outreach; three-speed gear 


‘boxes give 10 m.p.h. maximum road 


speed. (Elwick:Works, Ashford, Kent.) 


STEELS ENGINEERING Propucts, Ltp. 
—Builders of Coles 90028 electric mobile 
crane with 3oft jib and maximum lift of 
12} tons at toft radius; travels on six 
pneumatic tyres and fitted with self-re- 
setting limit switches and maximum load- 
radius indicator. Also suppliers of 
Electric Eel platform truck, available 
for 30, 40 and 50 cwt duties, or as heavy- 
duty tractor. (14, Berkeley Street, Lon- 
don, W.t.). 


F. Taytor AND SONS (MANCHESTER), 
Ltp.—Jumbo mobile crane, available 
with Ford V8 or Perkins P4 diesel engine ; 
hydraulically operated hoist action lift- 
ing 2$ tons; sleeve fittings to jib permit 


conversion to loading shovel or: fork, , 


elevating ‘platform, light levelling blade, 
etc. (142, Bolton Road, Pendleton, 
Lancs.) 


Tomitnson (ELEcTRIC VEHICLES), Ltp. 
—HMulti - purp pedestrian - controlled 
24-volt. electric trucks; range includes 
Roadster Six, with 6ft x 4ft platform for 
20 cwt load, 12ft 6in turning circle and 
34. m.p.h. speed, and Senior ‘model of 
similar specification but decreased 
(6ft gin) turning radius. Omnitruc. (30- 
volt) .has driver accommodation. (16, 
Brownlow Mews, London, -W.C.1.) 


WinGrove AND Rocers, Lrp.—Cur- 
rent series of electric industrial vehicles 
includes: 2-ton platform truck; r1- to 5- 
ton elevating trucks; heavy duty dock 
truck (2 tons); pedestrian-controlled 
jack trucks, lifting 2-3 tons by. foot- 
operated hydraulic ram; high-lift fork 
trucks in 2 ton-oft, 1 ton-8ft 6in, and 
15 cwt-8ft 6in capacities, and 5- to 10- 


ton three- and four-wheeled tractors. 


(Mill Lane, Old Swan, Liverpool, 13.) 


Decca Navigator Mk. VI airborne receiver 


- airport use, 
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LIGHTING — AIRCRAFT and 
AIRFIELD 


British . INSULATED CALLENDER’S 
CaBLEes, Ltp.—With experience gained 
from equipping over 300 wartime air- 
fields, B.I.C.C. have highly specialized 
knowledge of cable, transformer and 
other equipment for airport lighting and 
electrical services in general; recent con- 
tracts include over 40 miles of cable, 
with the necessary ancillary equipment, 
at London Airport. (Bical House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.t.) 


BrittsH THomson-Houston Co., Lip. 
—Fluorescent lighting is now being ex- 
tended with pleasing results to aircraft 
cabins, and the B.T.H. Company has 
prepared a variety of fittings for the pur- 
pose. The Handley Page Hermes IV 
cabin is illuminated by this equipment, 
24 Mazda 2o0-watt ‘‘warm white’’ 
fluorescent lamps being arranged in a 
continuous row along the centre line of 
the cabin ceiling. (Crown House, Ald- 


-wych, London, W.C.z.) 


Butters, Lrtp.—Aircraft landing, 
cockpit, chartboard and interior lamps, 
and many different types of lamps for 
including glim lamps, 
marker lights, and searchlights for 
vehicles and marine craft. (Atlantic 
Works, Small Heath, Birmingham to.) 


CHANCE BROTHERS, Ltp.—Specialists 
for many years in airport lighting equip- 
ment, this firm is' making a special 
feature of its -square-beam location 
beacon which, with an integrated in- 
tensity of 220,000. candle-seconds of 
white light, 44,000 of green and 100,000 
of yellow, considerably exceeds I.C.A.O. 
requirements; the square section of the 
beam ensures a flash of constant dura- 
tion to the upper limit of the angle of 
view. (Smethwick, Birmingham 40.) 


GENERAL Exectric Co., Ltp.—A wide 
tange of lighting equipment for airfields, 
including high-intensity approach light- 
ing, taxying-track and _ low-intensity 
tunway lights, runway contact lights 
and runway floodlights. On the aircraft 
side, some attractive ‘cabin lighting fit- 
tings are made, and there is a full range 
of galley equipment (q.v:). (Magnet 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C.z2.) 

Harley AIRCRAFF LANDING LamMPs.— 
Specialists for many years in landing 
lights, the firm have recently added 
three new items to their range: a 500- 
watt electrically retractable landing 
lamp. with single or double filament 
bulbs giving soft or powerful illumina- 
tion as required; taxying manceuvring 
lamps for fitting under the fu e and 
giving a 360-degree spread of light ap- 
proximately 300 yards in diameter; and 
a mobile floodlight offering either a con- 
centrated illumination over a great dis- 
tance or a widespread and less concen- 
trated light, the 


whole  equip- 
ment being 
mounted, with 


its independent 





Marconi 2-watt 
** walkie-talkie *’ in 
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Air-Transport Equipment 


FLIGHT 





generators, on a self-contained. trailer. 
(Paxton Hill, St. Neots, Hunts). 


MARINE AIRPORT 


EQUIPMENT 

S. GraHAME Ross, “Sirp.—Beaching 

wheels and trolleys specially designed for 

marine aircraft of all. sizes. (50/51, 
Beauchamp Place, London, S.W.3.) 


Vosper, Litp.—Builders of marine 
craft for the R.A.F., Vospers have also 
been concerned with the production of 
airborne lifeboats and similar craft for 
the Ministry of Supply. At their two. 
main yards they have facilities for repair 
and conversion work to both wood and 
steel vessels up to 150ft in length. 
(Portsmouth, Hants.) 


METEOROLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


KELvin, BotroMLey AND BairpD, L1D. 
—Well known as makers of aircraft in- 
struments, K.B.B. also list meteoro- 
logical equipment, including an interest- 
ing cup-type anemometer designed for 
taking local readings at any particular 
spot by holding in the hand. Three 
types give wind-speed ranges calibrated 
0-100 m.p.h., 0-90 kt and o-160 km/h. 
A cabin air-speed indicator is reviewed 
under the heading ‘‘ Cabin Equipment.’’ 
(Kelvin Works, Basingstoke, Hants.) 


SHORT AND Mason, Ltp.—Well known 
as instrument manufacturers, this firm 
lists three instruments which they couple 
under the heading of ‘‘The Airfield 
Safety Trio’’—a wind-speed indicator, 
reading from 5 to 100 m.p.h. in'r m.p.h. 
increments; a wind-direction indicator 
operating on a 50 volt D.C. electric 
supply ; and a special aneroid barometer. 
(Macdonald Road, Walthamstow, Lon- 
don, E.17.) 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 

A.B.C. Motors, Lirp.—The A.B.C. 
Type II auxiliary power unit (horizon- 
tally opposed twin-cylinder air-cooled 
engine) is designed for installation in 
flying boats. Provided with a dyna- 
motor and a gear box by which the drive 
may also be engaged with a refuelling 
pump and an air compressor. (A.B.C. 
' Motors, Lid., Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey.) 


British Ropes, Lrp.—Wire ropes, 
swaged terminals and associated fittings 


for a variety of applications. (Doncas- 
ter, Yorks.) 
Bruntons (MussELBURGH), Ltp.— 


Specialists for many years in aircraft 
cables and streamlined wires, Bruntons 
are also suppliers of wire ropes for special 
purposes. (Musselburgh, Scotland.) 


J. MANDLEBERG AND Co., Ltp.—Sup- 
pliers to the trade of fabrics proofed by 
rubber and synthetic materials, as used 





| ficlow) ** Tweed ”* 
(Bilston), Ltd. 





~ and “ Birlon’’ 


Left) ‘* Redifon’’ type GR.49 short-wave radio telephone 
refuelling tender—Thomson Bros. 
(Right) Wakefield engine-oil dispenser 


for flotation gear, engine covers, etc. 
(Albion Works, Pendleton, Salford, 6, 
Lancs.) 


SCHERMULY PISTOL ROCKET APPARA- 
tus, Lrp.—A wide variety of pyro- 
technic stores, including the high-alti- 
tude’ (1,000-1,200ft) projector _ signal, 
giving a 1,000,000 c.p. self-consuming 
flare burning for 10 to 12 seconds; 
ground flare landing units (150,000 c.p. 


3¢ OF 7 minutes. duration) for emergency | 
use and fired either mechanically or by 


remote electrical control; and 10}-lb 
rocket parachute illuminating flares 


‘(400,000 c.p., burning 80 sec with 1,200 


ft display height). (Spra Works, Park- 
gate, Newdigate, Surrey.) 


PAINTS and FINISHES 


CetLton, Ltp.—Apart from their well- 
known A.R.B.-approved aircraft finishes 
temporary protective 
film for polished metal surfaces, Cellon 
have a wide range of ‘‘Cerrux”’ finishes 
suitable for the exterior and interior 
decoration of airport buildings, includ- 
ing special primers for steelwork, plaster, 
woodwork,.etc. Interior finishes com- 
prise, in addition to the usual glossy 
types, satin and matt effects. The 
colour-range includes blues and greens 
based on special pigments giving ex- 
treme fastness to light. (Kingston-on- 
Thames, Surrey.) i 


Docker Bros.—As well as producing 
a tange of lightweight finishes specially 
prepared: for the interiors and exteriors 
of passenger-carrying aircraft, this firm 
provides paints for exterior and interior 
decoration of airport buildings. The 
technical services of the firm’s aircraft 
department are available to assist in the 
solution of all finishing problems. 
(Rotton Park Street, Birmingham 16.) 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 
Lrp. (Pamts Dtvision).—A new air- 
craft finish, known as ‘‘ Du-Lite,’’ is of 
the one-coat synthetic type, is claimed 
to dry dust-free in less than 30 min, and 
to constitute a weight addition of under 
0.5 oz/sq yd. Apart from aircraft 
finishes, of course, I.C.I. Paints Division 
supply paints for all types of surface and 
purposes. (Slough, Bucks.) 

JENSON AND NicHotson, Lrp-—The 
‘* Airborne ’’ range of aircraft finishes 
includes dopes, lacquers, dial enamels, 
airscrew varnishes, and petrol-resisting 
paints, and as makers of the well-known 
** Robbialac’’ paints this company are 
in a position to meet requirements for 
finishes other than those used on air- 
craft. (Carpenter's. Road, London, 
E.15.) 

TiTaNinE, Lrp.—Special lightweight 
finishes in distinctive colours for appli- 
cation both to fabric, wooden and metal 
surfaces; Hendon polishes for use on un- 
painted light-alloy aircraft skin surfaces 
to preserve appearance and eliminate 
corrosion marks. Also a complete range 
of very quick-drying finishes for the in- 
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ternal and external painting of airport 
hangars and buildings; A.P.3 bright 
aluminium paint for internal surfaces to 
give maximum light reflection; special 
quick-drying paints for marking asphalt 
and concrete pavements for identifica- 
tion colouring and protection of special 
ground — —(Colindale, Lon- 
don, 9.) 


PRESSURIZATION - and 
VENTILATION 


Tue Arrscrew Co., Ltp.—Cabin re- 
circulating fans, including a new 6in 
typé as supplied for the Apollo and D.H.. 
106. Driven by a B.T.H. electric motor, 
it delivers 900 cu ft/min; the casing and 
impeller, made entirely of light alloy, 
weigh approximately 4 lb. (Weybridge, 
Surrey.) 


ARTIF-ICE Propucrs. — Lightweight 
cooling and de-humidifying apparatus 
(see under ‘‘ Galley Equipment ’’). 

Srr GreorGE GODFREY AND PARTNERS, 
Lrp.—Specialists in airliner ssuriza- 
tion and ventilation; the Marshall-su 
charger installation for the Tudor It, 
described in Flight of March 31st, is 
typical of this company’s special lay- 
outs for particular aircraft and engines. 


M.L. Aviation Co., Ltp.—Air-con- 
ditioning equipment for cooling aircraft 
cabins, particularly when the machine 
is standing on the ground in the bots ee 
the M.L.A. Coolair plant is a self-con 
tained unit designed Nae mounting on a 
lorry or marine craft, and running out to 
the waiting aircraft; it can also be sup- 


plied as a self-propelled vehicle. (White 
Waltham Aerodrome, Maidenhead, 
Berks.) : 


Voxes, Ltp.—Well known for engine 
filtration equipment, this firm also sup- 
plies filters and silencers for aircraft 
cabin-ventilating equipment and also for 
airport buildings (q.v.). (Henley Park, 
Guildford, Surrey.) 


RADIO 


For a review of modern communica- 
tions and  navigation-aid equipment 
readers are referred to the special article 
in this issue under the title ‘‘ Air Radio.” 
Addresses of the firms mentioned therein 
are given below :— 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE ELgctric 
Co., Ltp., Melbourne ‘sess, Aldwych, 
London, ‘W. C.2. 

Boosry anp Hawkgs, Ltp., 295, Regent 
Street, London, W.r1. 

BRITISH TELECOMMUNICATIONS Re 
SEARCH, Ltp., Taplow Court, Taplow, 
Bucks. - 

E. K. Core, Lrp., Ekco Works, South- 
end-on-Sea, Essex. 

A. C. Cossor, Lrp., Cossor Works, 
Highbury Grove, London, N.5. 

(Continued on p. 495) 
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Decca Navicator Co., Lrp., 1-3, Brix- 
ton Road, London, S.W.9. 

DicTaPpHONE Co., Ltp., THE, 107, Kings- 
way, London, W.C.2. 

ELECTRIC AND MusicaLt INDUSTRIES, 
Lrp., Blyth Road, Hayes, Middlesex. 

FERRANTI, Ltp., Hollinwood, Lancs. 

GENERAL ELectRIc Co., Ltp., THe, Mag- 
net House, Kingsway, London, W.C.z2. 

INTERNATIONAL AERADIO, Ltp., 4, Hill 
Street, London, W.r. 

INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATIONS CO., 
THE, 8, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Lon- 
don, S.W.1r. 

Marconi’s WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CoO., 
Lrp., Electra House, Victoria Em- 
bankment, London, W.C.2. 

METROPOLITAN - VICKERS ELECTRICAL 
Co., Ltp., Trafford Park, Manchester, 
17. 

exin TELEPHONE Co., Lrp., THE, 
139, Tottenham Court Road, London, 
Wi. 

Murpuy Rapio, Lrp., Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts. 

Pressey Co., Lrp., 
Ilford, Essex. 

Pye TELECOMMUNICATIONS, Ltp., Ditton 
Works, Newmarket Road, Cambridge. 

Repirrusion, Lrp., Carlton House, 
Regent Street, London, S.W.r. 

Sremens Bros. AND Co., Lrp., 38-39, 
Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.4. 

Simonp SounD SERVICES, 48, George 
Street, Portman Square, London, W.r. 

STANDARD TELEPHONES AND CABLES, 
Lrp , Connaught House, 63, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. 

STRATTON AND Co., Ltp., Eddvystone 
Works, Alvechurch Road, West Heath, 
Birmingham, 31. 

TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co., LtD., 
Hollingsworth Works, Martell Road, 
London, S.E.2t1. 

Uttra Exectric, Lrp., Ultra Works, 
Western Avenue, Acton, London, W.3. 
Note: Another firm which has entered 

this field is Flight Refuelling, Ltd. (St. 
Nicholas, Littlehampton, Sussex), who 
now market the F.R.L. radar beacon, 
offering ranges of 150 miles (air to air) 
and 120 miles (air to ground). Mention 
should also be made of certain beam- 
approach aircraft instruments supplied 
by Sangarno Weston, Ltd., Gt. Cam- 
bridge Road, Enfield, Middlesex. 


REFUELLING and OILING 


Vicarage Lane, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN Ort Co., Lrp.—A 
refuelling service is maintained at the 
major airports in the United Kingdom 
for the benefit of international airlines, 
charter companies and private owners; 
supplies of ‘‘ Esso’’ brand aviation spirit, 








Pyrene airfield crash 
tender, carrying foam 
and CO, equipment 


lubricants, etc., with 
staff for such ser- 
vices. (Artillery 
House, Artillery 
Row, London, 
S.W.1.) 


ANGLO - AMERICAN 
Ort Company, Ltp. 
—Associate company marketing overseas 
through B.P. Aviation Service and in 
the U.K. through Shell-Mex and B.P., 
Ltd. (Britannic House, Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C.2.) 


AUTOMOTIVE Propucrs Co. Ltb., 
number among their aircraft accessories 
the Lockheed-Avery pressure refuelling 
connections for under-wing or lower 
fuselage operation; two units are made, 
in S.B.A.C.-standardized sizes, 24in dia- 
meter connection accepting up to 200 
gall/min, and rin unit 60 gall/min. 
(Tachbrook Road, Leamington Spa.) 

W. B. Dick anp Co., Lrp.—Lubri- 
cating oils and greases, including cutting 
oils, soluble oils and anti-rust com- 
pounds, as well as ‘‘Ilo’’ products for 
turbines, aircraft engines and motor 
transport. (26, Grosvenor Gardens, Lon- 
don, S.W.1.) 


FLIGHT REFUELLING, Ltp.— Originally 
responsible for evolution of air refuelling 
technique; manufacturers and designers 
of necessary equipment and operators of 
refuelling aircraft, at present employed 
as tankers on Air Lift. (St. Nicholas, 
Littlehampton, Sussex). 

SHELL-MEx AnD B.P., Ltp., develop 
and market aviation fuels and oils; the 
company and their associates also pro- 
vide airfield service for supplying these 
products, while a carnet scheme allows 
holders to be supplied at overseas air- 
fields. (Shell-Mex House, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C.2.) 


TecALEMIT, Ltp.—The Tecalemeter 
positive-displacement four-cylinder in- 
strument, measuring liquid contents and 
pump output to an accuracy of + 0.2 
per cent; also manual oil and grease 
pumps and refuelling nozzles. 


THompson Bros. (Briston), Lrp.— 
The firm’s newest type of refuelling 
vehicle, the T.B. Tweed, is driven by 
Ford,-V.8 engine and features an inte- 
grated structure, comprising 1,000-gall 
tank; cab and compartment for 70 gall/ 
min pump, driven through split trans- 
mission from main 
engine; meter; air 
separator; filter and 
30ft hose. (Bradley 
Engineering Works, 
Bilston, Staffs.) 

Vacuum Or Co., 
Lip. — ‘‘ Mobiloil”’ 











aircraft and engine 
oils, greases and 


























Control-tower  equip- 
ment for Ekco light- 
aircraft communication 
system. Left to right : 
remote-control _—_unit, 
two-channel _ V.H-F. 
receiver and DF aerial 
control. 








associated specialities (Caxton House, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1.) 

C. C. Wakerietp anp Co., Lrp.— 
Complete range of aircraft lubricants and 


lubrication equipment for servicing; 
oils, greases, fluids and compounds ap- 
proved by aircraft, engine and vehicle 
manufacturers ; equipment includes port- 
able oil and grease dispensers and power- 
operated grease guns. (Aviation Depart- 
ment, 46, Grosvenor St., London, W.1.) 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT and 
FIRE PROTECTION 


BELL’s ASBESTOS AND ENGINEERING, 
Lip. — Fire-protection equipment of 
many different kinds incorporating as- 
bestos in various forms; examples in- 
clude asbestos clothing and _ shields, 
sleeves for engine duct connections, fire 
seals for bulkheads and woven asbestos 
fabrics for fire-walls. In addition, a 
number of items such as sealing tapes 
and bedding strips are made, and the 
firm’s products include fireproof (asbes- 
tos) decorative fabrics for-cabin furnish- 
ing. (Bestobell Works, Slough, Bucks.) 

GRAVINER MANUFACTURING Co., LTD. 
—Specialists for many years in the de- 
sign and manufacture of airborne fire- 
protection equipment, Graviner are re- 
sponsible for a full range of extinguish- 
ing apparatus automatically operated by 
flame and/or crash shock, together with 
pilot’s fire warning signals, and also the 
more conventional hand-operated extin- 
guishers in a variety of types. (Poyle 
Mill Works, Colnbrook, Bucks.) 

THE PyRENE Co., Ltp.—Aircraft fires 
have received special attention in this 
company’s researches, and’ the result is 
a wide selection of fire-fighting equip- 
ment ranging from an airfield crash ten- 
der (500 gall of water and 40 gall of 
foam compound) through various types 
of foam and Co, generators and applica- 
tors down to small portable hand-oper- 
ated soda-acid, CO, and foam extin- 
guishers Suitable for use in aircraft and 
in airfield buildings. (9, Grosvenoi 
Gardens, London, S.W.1.) 


R.F.D. Company, Lrp.—Specialist 
rubberized fabric equipment; emergency 
dinghies with blow-out stowage or valise 
stowage, automatically inflated and in 
seating ranges of from four to twenty 
persons; emergency packs of survival 
equipment for sea, tropical, desert, 
arctic and other conditions; life jackets, 
automatically inflatable for children and 
adults. (Catteshall Lane, Godalming, 
Surrey.) 


SIEBE, GORMAN AND Co., Ltp.—Rescue 
equipment, including asbestos clothing, 
breathing apparatus, etc.; fire extin- 
guishers; life belts, jackets and other 
marine safety gear; medical equipment. 
(Davis Road, Tolworth, Surve 1.) 
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Below, the Westland-Sikorsky $.51, which has 

acconmodation for pilot and three passengers. 

On the right the Cierva Air Horse, now undergoing 
development trials. 
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Atove, the Bristol 171, with seating for two pilots and two passengers, 

or one pilot and three passengers. On the left the Fairey Gyrodyne, 

in which there is room for three passengers seated side by side, or two 
in great comfort. 


BRITAIN’'S HELICOPTERS 


Progress Towards Commercial Utilization 


with America, Great Britain made a somewhat late 

post-war start with helicopter development, British 
firms have made rapid progress along original lines, and 
several types of helicopter are nearing the end of their 
development stage and approaching the point when they 
can be put into commercial use. 

Farthest ahead in this respect is the Westland-Sikorsky 
S.51 built under American licence but powered by the 
British Alvis Leonides engine. By obtaining the British 
rights in this helicopter, Westland Aircraft, Ltd., saved a 
lot of development time, and the Yeovil-built machines are, 
therefore, ‘‘ready for business.’’ With pilot and three 
passengers, the S.51 cruises at 85 m.p.h. It has many other 
uses, notably crop dusting and pest destruction, and has 
been flown extensively in the experimental air mail service 
operated by the Helicopter Unit of British European 
Airways. 

The Bristol 171 follows the classic Sikorsky layout in 
that it has a torque-compensating tail rotor, but the 
mechanical] details are quite different. The engine is the 
Alvis Leonides, and accommodation is for two pilots and 
two passengers, or the second pilot’s seat can, of course, 
be occupied by a passenger. The Bristol Aeroplane Co., 
Ltd., is developing a larger type, the 173, which will be a 
ten-seater powered by two Alvis Leonides engines. 

Largest helicopter in the world is the Air Horse designed 
and built by the Cierva Autogiro Co., Ltd. The first free 
flight was made some months ago, and development flying 
is now in full swing. The unusual feature of the Air Horse 
is that it has three lifting rotors so arranged that their 
torque reactions cancel out. The engine is a Rolls-Royce 


DN wits: Assess, Got the fact that, in comparison 


Merlin, and the Air Horse has a gross weight of 17,500 Ib. 

The disposable load can, of course, be passengers (24 in 

addition to a crew of three), or freight (three to four tons), 

- the machine can be used for pest destruction and similar 
uties. 

In addition to the Air Horse, the Cierva company also 
produces the little two-seater Skeeter. The prototype had . 
a Jameson engine, but the production version will be 
modified to take a de Havilland Gipsy. 

An unorthodox feature of the Gyrodyne, designed and 
built as a private venture by the Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd., 
is that the torque-compensating rotor is an airscrew 
mounted on the starboard stub wing, in which position it 
assists materially in forward propulsion while the main 
rotor absorbs only the amount of power required for lift. 
This rotor is in the autorotative range so that in case of 
engine failure the machine can proceed immediately in 
gliding flight. 

Simplicity of control has been achieved in the Gyrodyne 
so that learning to pilot it should be rather easier than in 
most helicopters. Dual controls are provided, and although 
the passengers’. seat with arm rest restricts the accommo- 
dation to two, the seat is wide enough to seat three. The 
engine is the popular Alvis Leonides, which enabled the 
Gyrodyne to establish a world’s speed record of 124.3 
m.p.h. 

A twin-engined helicopter is being built by Firth 
Helicopters, Ltd., but is not yet ready for flight. 

Also available in this country is the Bell 47B, a small 
American two-seater, the European selling rights for which 
are held by Irvin-Bell Helicopter Sales, Ltd., of Letch- 
worth, Herts. 
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Holiday Loads: 
[.C.A.0. Meeting : 


London’s Lights 


IN BRITISH HONDURAS: This Lodestar belonging to British West Indian Airways, Ltd., is seen 


at Belize. 


A subsidiary of B.S.A.A., B.W.LA. operates services between the islands of the 


Caribbean and the South American mainland. 


B.E.A, EASTER: RECORDS 


ROVISIONAL figures issued by B.E.A. show that from 

April 14th to April 19th, 9,500 passengers passed through 
the Kensington terminal, 5,000 on outgoing services. Of 
2,393 passengers on B.E.A’s outgoing Continental services, 
1,373 flew to Paris. On April 14th, three times the normal 
number of flights to the French capital were made. By April 
12th no further bookings were being accepted on services to 
Geneva, Rome, Zurich, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Athens, Lisbon, 
Malta and Madrid. 

On the internal services the Channel Islands route was most 
popular, with 630 passengers leaving Northolt; four extra 
flights daily were made on April r4th and r5th. Other U.K. 
services which were heavily booked during the week-end were 
those between Liverpool, the Isle of Man and Belfast, London 
to Belfast and London to Glasgow. The new Welsh service 
was fully booked for Good Friday. 

Exact comparison with pre-war Easter travel is not possible 
as some of the records were destroyed during the war, but it 
is known that this year’s figures approximately double those for 
the Easter rushes of 1938 and 1939. They also show a very 
considerable increase over the figures for 1947 and 1948. 


ICA.O. LONDON MEETING 


ELEGATES from nineteen member-states of I.C.A.O. met 

in London for a conference on the Joint Financing and 
Operation of Air Navigation Services which began on April 
zoth. Under consideration are four cases in which inter- 
national co-operation is required to provide navigation facilities 
essential for the safety of international civil aviation :—arrange- 
ments for maintaining the North Atlantic Ocean station network ; 
a request from the Greek Government to assist in rehabilitating 
and maintaining certain facilities and services used inter- 
nationally ; requests from the Danish Government for assistance 
in maintaining the Loran station in the Faroe Islands; and 
meteorological and communications services in Greenland. 

In London in September, 1947, it was agreed that a minimum 
of 13 North Atlantic weather-stations should be maintained 
and the cost apportioned among the ten powers concerned in a 
ratio dependent upon the frequency of services maintained by 
their airlines. This agreement expires in 1950 and new 
arrangements for maintaining the network are being considered 
at the present conference: 

Included among the facilities for which the Greek Govern- 
ment seek assistance is Ellinikon Airport, near Athens. 
Capital outlay of the airport for all purposes is estimated at 
£825,000 and annual operating costs at £175,000. 

The Loran chain in the North Atlantic consists of three 
stations, one in Iceland, one in the Hebrides and one Danish- 
operated station in the Faroe Islands which was established by 
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Great Britain during the war and has been operated by Den- 
mark since November, 1946. The station is not used by 
Danish shipping or aircraft and is hampering radio-telephonic 
communication with ships. The Danish Government, how- 
ever, has agreed to maintain operation of the station on the 
understanding that the work of reducing frequency inter- 
ferences be continued and assistance given in the operational 
cost. 

Since the end of the war the Danish Government has been 
engaged in taking over the network of weather stations 
established in Greenland during the war and converting them 
to civil aviation requirements. The Danes, whose 1949 share 
in North Atlantic civil air traffic amounted to only 1.7 per 
cent, have submitted a claim for international contributions to 
the maintenance of the network which will, when finally estab- 
lished, comprise 16 stations spread all over Greenland. 

Plans for increasing the speed and efficiency of meteorological 
telecommunications facilities in the North Atlantic Region 
were drawn up at a recent meeting attended by some 30 
delegates from seven member-states of I.C.A.O. Recommenda- 
tions included the setting up of central clearing-points to be 
operated for the collection and distribution of weather data on 
each side of the North Atlantic, one point being at Paris and 
the other at New York, and the adoption of a new set of 
abbreviations to be used for weather messages. 


LONDON AIRPORT LIGHTING 


HE instrument-landing runway at London Airport has been 

equipped with an approachway of G.E.C. low-intensity 
approach lights. These lights, which are arranged for pole- 
top mounting, have their light distrit-ution in the form of a 
narrow beam 4 deg above the horizontal and showing 
through 360 deg in azimuth, thus making the approachway 
visible to an aircraft coming in from any direction, and to 
aircraft on the circuit, 

G.E.C. have also supplied the high-intensity runway lights 
which, as reported in Flight of March atst, have been specially 
developed as part of a high-intensity visual landing scheme 
that will eventually keep the airport in operation even if 
visibility drops to 200 yd by day or too yd at night. The 
lights, which are recessed into the ranway and project only 
2in above ground level, have a smooth contour and present 
no obstacle to aircraft, while the design is such that stresses 
on the domed cast-iron top due to aircraft running over them 
are not transmitted through the glass ring through which the 
beams are omitted. A special arrangement of the optical 
system and reflectors produces a beam in each direction 
along the runway with a maximum intensity of over 5,000 c.p. 
The distribution of intensity is such that the maximum assist- 
ance is given to the pilot, while the light emitted in directions 
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AEROMOBILITY ; Silver City Airways have 

started a car ferry service with Bristol 

Freighters between Lympne Airport and 

Le Touquet. Flights are made three times 
daily in each direction. 


away from the approaching aircraft is 
limited, in order to avoid halo effects in 
foggy weather. 

Threshold lights, at each end of the 
runway, are special versions of the run- 
way light with the addition of colour 
screens. 

The: company has also supplied the 
taxiway lights for the numerous routes 
the aircraft follow from the apron to the 
runways and dispersal areas. These 
lights have their distribution concen- 
trated into a narrow beam a few degrees 
above the horizontal, and their visibility 
in azimuth can be limited through any 
number of degrees to suit their particular 
location. Colour filters can be fitted in- 
side the lights and those at London 
Airport are equipped with blue filters. . 


BREVITIES 


NE service weekly in each direction on the B.O.A.C. 
London-Sydney route, operated by Constellations, now 
calls at Batavia. The eastbound flight leaves London on 
Wednesday and the westbound flight leaves Sydney on Wed- 
nesday. 
* * * 

New Zealand’s Minister of Civil Aviation recently announced 
the appointment of Mr. R. J. Dippy as Controller of Tele- 
communications in the Civil Aviation Branch of the. Air 
Department. Mr. Dippy was previously Assistant Director 
of Telecommunications Development in the Ministry of Supply. 

* * * 

During February, international air-traffic transactions 
handled by the I.A.T.A. clearing house .in London totalled 
$11,200,000, of which 83 per cent was settled by offset. Cash 
payments for the month were $946,000. Comparative figures 
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for February, 1948, were turnover $6,470,000, offset 76 per cent 
and cash payments $772,000. The turnover for January, 1949, 
totalled $11,900,000. 


* * * 


K.L.M. have ‘announced the appointment of Mr. J. J. van 
Balkom as head of the Company’s General Operations Group 
in succession to the late Mr. H. Fuchs. Mr. van Balkom was 
a K.L.M. pilot from 1931 until 1944, when he was appointed 
head of the West Indies flight department, and in 1947 Divi- 
sional Manager in that area. In November, 1947, he returned 
to Holland as head of the External Inspection Bureau. 


* * * 


The Air Registration Board has issued the following Notices 
to Licensed Aircraft Engineers and to Owners of Civil Air- 
craft: Notice No. 9, Issue 2, Aircraft Maintenance Schedules 
and Certificates of Safety for Flight; Notice No. 17, Issue 4, 
Certificates of Safety; Notice No 31, Issue 1, De Havilland 
Four-bladed Propeller Types CD and PD27/445/1 or 2 and 
CD and PD54/445/1 or 2. 


FROM THe CLUBS 


T the Yorkshire Aeroplane Club at Sherburn-in-Elmet 
interest during March seemed to centre mainly on those 
flying members who, recovering from the effects of their first 
solos, endeavoured to obtain their ‘‘A’’ licences before April. 
Five members made first solos and seven obtained their ‘‘A”’ 
licences; there were also twelve new-comers during the month. 
On the 18th the Club Proctor V, piloted by Mr. A. G. Wilson 
and carrying three passengers, left Sherburn at 0930 hours on 
the first stage of: the flight to the International Air Rally at 
Sabadell, near Barcelona. Flying via Lympne, the aircraft 
reached Lyons in four hours and then went on to Montelimar, 
Perpignan and Sabadell, where it arrived seven minutes late. 
After a somewhat hectic week-end the party arrived: back at 
Sherburn in time for tea on the Tuesday. 

Flying enthusiasts from France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark,:Norway and Spain have been invited to 
attend the Rally to be held from June 11th to 13th. Social 
events will include a gala dinner on the Saturday, visit to 


Scarborough on the Sunday and a farewell dinner on the . 


same evening 
* » * 

ie his report to the annual general meeting of the Wolver- 

hampton Aero Club held on April roth, Col. W. H. Binns, 
the chairman, showed that the satisfactory progress made dur- 
ing 1947-48 had been continued during the year under review. 
Flying members, numbering 161 in 1947, now totalled 285; 
there were now six Club aircraft and 47 privately owned air- 
craft attached to the Club. During the year 50 licences had 
been renewed, 39 new ‘‘A’’ licences obtained, and flying time 
on the six aircraft had totalled 1,372 hr. The entrance and 
membership fees of flying members living more than 15 miles 
away had been reduced slightly by the introduction of country 





membership with an entrance fee of £4 4s, subscription for 
a flying member {2 2s, and-for a family member £3 3s. During 
the summer, it was hoped, cold suppers would be available 
late in the evenings, in addition to the lunches, teas and 
dinners now provided on all days except Monday. 

Summer functions already arranged include the air display 
on May 28th at which the Goodyear Trophy will be awarded, 
and an ‘‘at home’’ on August 28th, when members will com- 
pete for the Express and Star Trophy and. the Hobson Cup. 

* * * 


Seon annual general meeting of the London Aeroplane Club, 
held at Panshanger on April 9th, marked the end of the 
first full year of activity in association with the de Havilland 
Technical: School. This co-operation has made it possible for 
the Club to continue, and the substantial help received has kept 
financial losses down to a reasonable figure through what would 
have been otherwise a very difficult period. During the last 
year 57 ‘‘A’’ licences were obtained, 1,856 flying hours were 
logged, and the membership totalled 251. 

A hangar has been taken over and, with the help of the 
Technical School apprentices, the floor has. been concreted and 
the building made suitable for overhaul work. A verandah 
has been built out in front of the Club bar, and it is hoped 
that teas will be served on the lawn during the summer. Main- 
tenance of the older aircraft has been difficult because of the 
shortage of spare parts, but the fleet has been kept going, and 
some unserviceable aircraft brought back into use. There are 
hopes of obtaining a Chipmunk and the Club has been given 
a Moth Minor coupé which should shortly be made airworthy. 

Members elected to serve on the committee for the forth- 
coming year are Messrs. Marriage, Lyle, Davis, Marking, 
Stanley, Pugh and Dodd. 
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THE BRITISH 


CORPORATIONS 


—and Their Associated Airlines : How 
and Where They Operate 


Royal Assent on August ist of that year, three 

public corporations wholly owned by the Govern- 
ment were charged with the primary responsibility of 
operating Britain’s scheduled air services. 

For that purpose, each was allocated a geographical 
sphere of operations in which exclusive British operating 
rights were granted, and protected by the Act. The Govern- 
ment retained the right to direct in matters of policy 
and to appoint the chairmen and members of the Board, 
but operating and administrative freedom was allowed to 
the Corporations. 

Changes have since been made necessary by the need 
for economy after initial extravagances and by the absence 
of suitable British civil aircraft. Even the original con- 
ception as planned in the Civil Aviation Act has suffered 
major changes through failure of the original monopolistic 
plan to operate economically. For example, the British 
charter companies are now permitted to operate scheduled 
services over certain routes as Associates of British 
European Airways, and British South American Airways 
Corporation has been merged with British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation. The overall subsidies originally en- 
visaged have been exceeded in the two financial periods 
already completed. Nevertheless, new routes have been 
opened up, and a reputation for safety, comfort and regu- 
larity established. 

Recent purchases of new equipment, preparation of long- 
term plans for operating British aircraft of advanced de- 
sign, and the introduction of strictly economic policies 
all suggest that the two remaining British Corporations 
may be expected to continue to fulfil their purpose, but 
with a greater degree of economy. Whereas B.O.A.C. and 
B.E.A.C. operate in direct competition with foreign air- 
lines on the same routes, reciprocal arrangements are in- 
variably made for ground services at airports, booking 
arrangements in towns and cities overseas, and passenger- 
and freight-handling. On routes to the Dominions, how- 
ever, the services are in several cases flown on an agreed 
joint basis which makes for economy and avoids wasteful 
overlapping. Another important function, the true value 
of which will be better appreciated in years to come, is 
the support, both financial and practical, given by the 
Corporations to Colonial airline operators providing internal 
and feeder-line services to the main trunk routes ; similar 
support has also been given to certain foreign airlines. 


Wes; the Civil Aviation Act of 1946 received the 


Commonwealth Policy 


Commonwealth co-operation at Government level re- 
sulted in the formation in 1947 of British Commonwealth 
Pacific Airlines, Ltd., in which the Governments of 
Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom have a 
financial interest as to 50, 30 and 20 per cent respectively, 
the British interest being represented on the board by 
the chairman of B.O.A.C. 

Before attempting a survey of the two remaining British 
Corporations and their activities, it is important to under- 
stand something of the air-transport systems in the Com- 
monwealth countries; a considerable measure of inter- 
dependence exists between the home and _ overseas 
organizations. Each Dominion differs in details of ad- 
ministration, but, broadly speaking, there prevails a 
common policy which permits the operation of scheduled 
services by private companies, generally by means of a 
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“ Flight" photograph 
Airways: Terminal, Victoria, London. 


route-licensing system, though in several cases State-owned 
corporations have been established. 

Australia.—The Department of Civil Aviation is respon- 
sible for air-transport policy, licensing and certification in 
the Dominion. The Australian National Airlines Com- 
mission was created by Act of Parliament in 1945 to estab- 
lish and operate airline services on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. For this purpose Trans-Australia Airlines was set 
up in 1946 as a company wholly owned and controlled by 
the Government to operate over internal routes. Qantas 
Empire Airways, Ltd., operated the U.K.-Australia route 
in association with Imperial Airways after being estab- 
lished in 1934 by that company and Queensland and 
Northern Territory Aerial Services. The British interests 
were subsequently transferred to B.O.A.C., and then, in 
February, 1947, to the Government of Australia, which has 
since assumed full control and acquired 100 per cent owner- 
ship of the company. A Constellation service is now flown 
in conjunction with B.O.A.C. between London and 
Sydney. 

External and internal services are operated by the large 
independent airline, Australian National Airways Pty., 
Ltd. Other Australian operators are Aircrafts Proprietary, 
Ltd., Airlines (W.A.), Ltd., Ansett Airways Pty., Ltd., 
Barrier Reef Airways, Butler Air Transport Pty., Ltd., 
Conellan Airways, East-West Airlines, Ltd., Guinea Airways, 
Ltd., Interstate Air Services Pty., Ltd., MacRobertson- 
Miller Aviation Co., Ltd., and Townsville and Country 
Airlines. 

Canada.—Civil aviation is the responsibility of the 
Minister of the Department of Transport, who delegates 
responsibility to a Deputy Minister for Air Services, a Con- 
troller of Civil Aviation and Controllers for each of the 
services Radio and Meteorology. An Air Transport Board 
is responsible for controlling air traffic and for advising 
the Government on air-transport policy, 

Trans-Canada Airlines is an autonomous State-owned 
corporation and operates inter-city, transcontinental and 
international services. Canadair aircraft, powered by four 
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Rolls-Royce Merlins, are used on most routes, including 
the North Atlantic, to the United Kingdom. Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, Ltd., is a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., which is a privately owned 
concern. Services are mainly inter-city and transconti- 
nental, but extensions are being made across the Pacific | 
to Australia with Canadair Fours. 

Other operators in Canada are Central Northern Air- 
ways, Ltd., Leavens Bros., Air Services, Ltd., Maritime 
Central Airways, Ltd., M. and C. Aviation Co., Ltd.; 
Northern Airways, Ltd., Queen Charlotte Airlines, Ltd., 
and Wheeler Air Lines, Ltd. 

Ceylon.—There is a Department of Civil Aviation, and 
in 1947 the Government of Ceylon formed the operating 
company Air Ceylon, which is already flying to India and 
which holds a 16 per cent interest in Air India Inter- 
national. 

India.—In the Ministry of Communications a Director- 
General of Civil Aviation controls 
routes, airports, licensing and in- 
spection of aircraft. Air-India, 
Ltd.—formerly Tata Air Lines, 
established in 1932 and owned by 
Tata Sons, Ltd.—operates inter- 
nal services. Air India Inter- 
national, Ltd., was established in 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
CHAIRMAN 
(Sir Harold Hartley, — C.B.E., M.C., F.R.S.) 


Deputy Chairman j 
(Sir Miles Thomas, D.F.C.) ways, which was established in 


Chief Executive 
(Whitney Straight, C.B.E., M.C., D.F.C.) 
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tration. S.A.A. operates to centres throughout the Union’ 
and, on a joint basis with B.O.A.C., trunk services to 
London. Two other companies, Suidair International. Air- 
ways, Ltd., and Union Airlines, Ltd., fly certain scheduled 
and non-scheduled services. 

Southern Rhodesia.—A Director of Civil Aviation is 
established under the Minister of Defence and Air and 
Chairman of the Central African Air Authority. In the 
same organization is the chairman‘of the Central African 
Airways Corporation, which was founded in 1946 as an air- 
line jointly owned. by the Governments of Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and the Protectorate of 
Nyasaland. Services are flown throughout the area and 
to South, East and West Africa. 

Kenya.—The Director of Civil Aviation is in the office 
of the East Africa High Commissioner. East African Air- 
ways Corporation was formed in 1946 as a public cor- 
poration jointly owned by the Governments of the Kenya 
Colony, the Protectorates of Uganda and Zanzibar and 
the mandate of Tanganyika, and is the chosen instrument 
for air services in the four territories. 

Nigeria.—There is a Director of 
Civil Aviation in Lagos, Nigeria, 
and a West African Air Transport 
‘Authority. The latter organiza- 
tion controls West African Air- 


1946 as a_ public corporation 
jointly owned by four Govern- 





Secretariat 
(Secretary and Legal Adviser—K. H. Staple) 


| 
_ Deputy Chief Executive 
(Sir Victor H. Tait, K.B.E., C.B.) 





Personnel and Services 


Accounts Commercial 
(Chief Accountant— (Chief Personnel Officer— Development 
(Director— 


R. C. Atherton) J. O. Blair-Cunynghame, 
O.B.E.) 


R. D. Stewart) 


. | 
Technical Medica! Services Repair bivision 


Development _ (Director— (Manager— 
(Director— Air Marshal Sir Frank J. H. Robson, O.B.E.) 
A. C. Campbell Orde, Whittingham, K.C.B. 
C.B.E., A.F.C.) K.B.E., 


E., LI.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C'S.) 








Western Division 
(General Manager— 
Vv. G. ee 2 O.B.E.) 


1948 to provide air services 
to Europe, with the Govern- 
ment of India subscribing a 
share of 49 per cent of the forte as | 
capital. The remainder was Lines Areas Lines 
subscribed by private in- 

terests, including Air India, Ltd., who are responsible for 
operational management of the company. 

Indian National Airways, Ltd., was established in 1933, 
and operates over internal routes and to Pakistan. Other 
Indian operating companies include Air Services of India, 
Ltd., Airways India, Ltd., Bharat Airways, Ltd., Deccan 
Airways, Indian Overseas Airlines, Ltd., and Mistri Air- 
ways, Ltd. 

New Zealand.—The Director of Civil Aviation is respon- 
sible to the Air Secretary in the Department of Air, 
Operators are New Zealand National Airways Corporation 
—which was established by Act of Parliament in 1945 to 
operate domestic and international air services—and Tas- 
man Empire Airways, Ltd. The latter started operations 
between Australia and New Zealand in 1940, after for- 
mation by the Governments of the United Kingdom (repre- 
sented by B.O.A.C. with 38 per cent. participation), New 
Zealand (Union Airways, taken over in 1946 by the 
N.Z.N.A.C., 39 per cent), and Australia (Qantas, - 5 per 
cent). 

Pakistan.—A Director-General ot Civil Aviation con- 
trols policy and ground organization in the Dominion, in 
which two cempanies have been granted licences to oper- 
ate scheduled services.. Orient Airways, Ltd., flies ser- 
vices through Pakistan and India, while Pak Air, Ltd., 
operates to centres in India and to Colombo, Ceylon. 
Both concerns are privately owned. 

South Africa.—The Minister of Transport, under a Civil 
Aviation Council, is responsible for implementation of 
Government aviation policy. South African Airways, 
founded in 1934 as a subsidiary company of South African 
Railways, is an autonomous Government corporation con- 
trolle'| by the Railways, Harbours and Airways Adminis- 


UK. Region ments — namely, those of 


Ewen en ; - 
eneral Manager Manager— i i 
J. W. S. Brancker) K. G. Granville) igeria, the Gold _ Coast, 


Sierra Leone and Gambia. 
i z Sudan.—Sudanese Airways 
Areas was formed in 1946 by the 
Government of Sudan and is 
operated under a management contract by the British com- 
pany, Airwork, Ltd. 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 


HOUGH still young, British Overseas Airways Cor- 


poration may be said to have had its genesis in the 
earliest experiments in British commercial air transport: it 
is to those private companies which amalgamated to form 
Imperial Airways, ultimately to develop into B.O.A.C., 
that credit must go for pioneering the air routes across 
the world and building up a nucleus of personnel and 
experience upon which the post-war State airline has been 
built. 


miscellaneous flying tasks all over the world so that, when 
the nationalization of British aviation was instituted after 
the war, the Government was able to take over a going 
concern of considerable experience, though it was one 
equipped with a fleet of aircraft consisting mainly of con- 
verted war machines and pre-war civil transports. 

The spheres of operation for which the Corporation is 
responsible, as laid down in the original plan in 1946, are 
the North Atlantic, Egypt and the Middle East, Africa, 
India and Ceylon, Australasia, the Far East and the 
Pacific. This year, through an amalgamation with British 
South American Airways, another great terminal area is 
added. 

Early post-war operations with Yorks, Lancastrians and 
Dakotas were conducted from-Hurn, a R.A.F. airfield near 
Bournemouth, whilst flying-boat services with Hythes 
operated {rom Poole Harbour, in the same area. Head- 
quarters staff were established in several London offices, 


and the booking and traffic handling building, Airways 


r 8 


During the war years B.O.A.C. was heavily engaged on 
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Terminal, London, became the focal point for passengers 
travelling on world-wide services. On May 31st, 1946, 
London Airport (situated at Heathrow, some 18 miles west 
of London) was officially opened and a B.O.A.C. Lan- 
castrian was the first aircraft to land. Landplane services 
have been transferred progressively from Hurn so that, 
now, all start and finish at London Airport. 

The North Atlantic route was opened in 1941 with Boeing 
flying boats, which continued until March 7th, 1947, when 
the last service to Baltimore left England. On July ist 
of the same year the B.O.A.C. London to New York Con 
stellation service began. Constellations on all airlines were 
grounded for technical reasons soon after the service was 
introduced, but the ban was eventually lifted and the ser- 
vice was reopened on the 31st of the following month. 

After more than ten years’ work the ‘‘C’’ or Empire- 
class flying boats were withdrawn in March, 1947, and on 


\ the 2nd of the following month Ply- 


mouths were put into operation on a 
new service between Poole and 
Bahrein. Eleven of these flying 
boats are now engaged on services 
to Karachi, Tokyo and Shanghai, 
and between Singapore and Hong 


| 
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dent B.O.A.C. official. 
international services. 

Eagle Airlines, Iran.—Doves operated on internal routes 
with technical assistance from B.O.A.C. 

Aden Airways.—Routes developed to Abyssinia and East 
Africa with B.O.A.C. assistance. 

East African Airways Corporation.—B.O.A.C. has acted 
in an advisory capacity during the development of services. 

West African Airways Corporation.—Technical manage- 
ment and agency agreements with: B.O.A.C. Nine Doves 
now flying on services in the Colony. 

Orient Airways, Pakistan.—Technical: and commercial 
staff seconded for assistance. 

Malayan Awways.—B.O.A.C. has a ten per cent interest 
in the airline and acts as technical adviser and as agent 
for the purchase of equipment. 

Hong Kong Airways.—Formed as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, but local interests now participate. Four Dakotas 
on loan. 

International Aeradio, Ltd., was formed by the three 
British Corporations to assist the country in providing com- 
munications, flying control and navigation facilities. «Each 

Corporation has a financial interest 


Vikings and Doves -operated on 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS CORPORATION but the company is non-profit: 


CHAIRMAN 
(Lord Douglas of Kirtleside) 


making. 

British South American Airways 
developed from British Latin-Ameri- 
can Airlines, Ltd., and was made 
responsible for air routes to South 
and Central America. With Yorks, 
Lancastrians and Tudors, the Cor- 
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(B. S. Shenstone) 


Commercial Manager 
(P. C. F. Lawton) 


General Sica: 
Staff and Services 
(J. E..V. Tysack) 


Knollys on June 30th, 1947, Sir Harold Hartley was 
appointed chairman and Mr. Whitney Straight became 
managing director and chief executive. Major McCrindle 
was appointed Managing Director (External Affairs). These 
appointments remain, but Sir Miles Thomas, at present 
Deptity Chairman, will succeed Sir Harold Hartley, who 
retires in June. 

In May, 1948, Solent flying boats opened a route over 
the African Great Lakes to Johannesburg, and that event 
marked the introduction of B.O.A.C.’s latest type ‘on 
regular passenger services; during the post-war period old 
routes had been reopened, and new ones pioneered with 
Yorks, converted Lancastrians and Haltons, Dakotas and 
earlier types of flying boats, whilst a freight run was main- 
tained between the U.K. and Montreal with Liberators. 
The B.O.A.C. fleet at the time of writing includes 13 Lan- 
castrians, 26 Yorks, 11 Plymouths, 11 Solents, 11 Con- 
stellations, 18 Dakotas and 5 Liberators. ‘This fleet is on 
the verge of a complete’ change, however, through the 
expected delivery this year of Canadair Fours for the long- 
stage Empire routes, Hermes IVs for the middle-stage 
routes and Stratocruisers for the North Atlantic 

Return services flown by B.O.A.C. aircraft throughout 
the world average 56 a week and route mileage amounts to 
150,000. During 1948 the Corporation aircraft flew 
27,108,305 revenue miles and carried 119,343 passengers, 
3,666 tons of freight, and 1,720 tons of mail, while pas- 
senger miles totalled 366,500,000. The great network of 
services, as will be seen from the map in the centre of 
this issue of Flight, covers the following routes: London 
to Johannesburg, Nairobi, Teheran, Accra, Cairo, New 
York, Montreal, Sydney, Calcutta, Delhi and Colombo, 
Southampton to Johannesburg, Dar es Salaam, Karachi, 
Tokyo and Shanghai; Addis Ababa to Aden and Cairo; 
Aden to Cairo and Nairobi; Bermuda to New, York 
Colombo to Singapore and Singapore to Hong Kong. 

For purposes of operating reciprocal services to Australia 
and South Africa, B.O.A.C. are in partnership’ with 
Qantas Empire Airways and South African Airways, pool. 
ing receipts but bearing their own overheads. Associates 
of the Corporation are on a different basis, however. 
arrangements varying as shown below :— 

Aer Lingus Teoranta.—B.O A.C. has ten per cent interest 
Iraqi Airways.—Technical advice provided through a resi- 
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General Manager. 
Continental Services 
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poration flew services down the east and west coasts of South 
America and in the Caribbean area. When Tudor aircraft 
were withdrawn from passenger service early this year the 
Corporation was unable to provide services, and is now in 
process of being merged with B.O.A.C. Mr. J. W. Booth has 
been made a member of the B.O.A.C. board of directors and 
will be joint chief executive with Mr. Whitney Straight, with 
particular responsibility for commercial activities. B.S.A.A. 
took over the whole of the undertaking of British West 
Indian Airways, Ltd., in 1948, and services are operated 
in the Caribbean area by that company. Three Sealands 
are on order. 

Bahamas Airways, Ltd., became a subsidiary of B.S.A.A 
in January this year. Services are flown between Nassau 
and the islands of the Bahamas with amphibians and flying 
boats. 


British European Airways Corporation 

HE immediate post-war responsibility of providing pas- 
senger air services to the Continent was assured by the 
R.A.F. operating from Northolt airfield, whilst internal 
services were taken over by the Associated Airways Joint 
Committee, which consisted of several prominent charter 
companies. A European Division was formed within 
B.O.A.C. When post-war civil aviation policy was 
declared on August ist, 1946, B.O.A.C. formed a European 
Division, which became British European Airways, a 
separate corporation under the Act previously mentioned. 

Northolt continued as the main base of operations, with 
Bourne School, nearby, as headquarters. This arrange- 
ment has continued, but Dorland Hall, Lower Regent 
Street, has subsequently been opened as the booking centre 
in London for B.E.A, and for other Continental operators 
with limited office accommodation. An “air station’’ has 
also been established in Kensington High Street, because 
the B.O.A.C. Airways Terminal was too small to accom- 
modate passengers for continental services. B.E.A. have 
other offices in Hill Street, Mayfair. 

On February ist, 1947, the Corporation took over those 
internal services operated by the A.A.J.C., comprising 
Railway Air Services, Isle of Man Air Services, Great Wes- 
tern and Southern Airlines and Scottish Airways. On 
April 1st, 1947, Channel Islands Airways were taken over, 
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as were Allied Airways (Gander Dower, Ltd.), on the 12th 
of the same month. 

During this initial period Sir Harold Hartley was Chair- 
man, but on July 1st, 1947, he left B.E.A. to join B.O.A.C. 
and Mr. Gerard d’Erlanger, formerly managing director, 
was appointed chairman and Mr. J. V. Wood became the 
managing director. On March 14th, 1949, Lord Douglas of 
Kirtleside succeeded Mr..d’Erlanger. 

European operations commenced with Dakota aircraft, 
but on September 1st, 1946, B.E.A. started re-equipping 
with Vickers Vikings; owing to initial delays concerned 
with de-icing arrangements, however, they did not replace 
the Dakota on continental services until April, 1947. There 
are now (April-June schedules, 1949) 37 Mk. IIB Vikings 
in service on the following routes :— 

London (Northolt) to:— 
Oslo Zurich / Vienna 
Copenhagen / Stockholm Geneva 


Amsterdam / Hamburg (with Paris 
Hamburg/ Berlin shuttle) Marseilles / Rome / Athens/ 


Dusseldorf / Hamburg Istanbul 

Prague Bordeaux / Madrid / Gibral- 
Frankfurt-on-Main tar / Lisbon 

Brussels 


Internal services were continued after the war mainly 
with Rapides, but in some cases with Dakotas and Ju 52s. 
Now some 18 Rapides are flying on what might be termed 
local services and over routes to the remote island airfields, 
while 23 Dakotas (28-seaters) are on the internal trunk ser- 
vices. The-Corporation also flies a special cargo service 
to the Continent with four freighter Dakotas. 

Internal or United Kingdom routes as in the April-June 
1949 Schedules are :— 

London (Northolt) to:—Channel Islands, Belfast, Isle of 
Man, Glasgow and Edinburgh/ Glasgow. 

Southampton (Eastleigh) to:—Channel Islands. 

Glasgow (Renfrew) to :—Belfast, Hebrides, Islay, Campbel- 
town, Inverness, Wick, Orkney and Shetland and Aberdeen / 
Inverness / Stornoway. 

Liverpool (Speke) to:—Isle of Man, Belfast, Hawarden / 
Cardiff. 

Manchester (Ringway) to :—Liverpool, Birmingham/ Paris. 

Anglesey (Valley) to :—Hawarden/Cardiff. 

Land’s End (St. Just) to:—Isles of Scilly. 

Jersey (C.I.) (St. Peters) to :—Rennes. 

B.E.A. has followed the policy of participating finan- 
cially in airline companies operating on routes contiguous 
to its own, particularly in the Mediterranean. Brief details 
of these companies are as follows :— 
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“ Flight’ photograpn. 


British European Airways Corporation London booking office at 
Dorland Hall, Lower Regent Street. 








“Flight” photograph. 


Kensington Air Station, the London town terminal in Kensington 
High Street of British European Airways Corporation. 


Aer Lingus Teoranta.—By agreement between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and Eire, B.E.A. 
holds 30 per cent interest in Aer Lingus Teoranta, the Irish 
airline which operates’ Dakota aircraft from Ireland to 
points in the United. Kingdom and to France and Holland. 

Aerolinee Italiane Internazionali (Alitalia).—B.E.A: has 
a 40 per cent interest in this company, which was incor- 
porated in Italy in 1946. Services are flown within Italy 
and to other countries with five Lancastrians, five S.M. 
95s, five Fiat G.12Ls and one Anson. The Italian air- 
craft are powered by Bristol Pegasus engines. 

Gibraltar Airways, Ltd.—Incorporated on May 15th, 
1947, with the object of operating scheduled services and 
charters in the Western Mediterranean. B.E.A. holds a 
51 per cent interest and the remainder is held by M. H. 
Bland and Co., Ltd., a local shipping firm and agency. A 
service between Gibraltar and Tangier was started in 
August, 1947. The fleet consists of four de Havilland 
Rapides. ; 

Cyprus Airways, Ltd.—Incorporated on September 24th, 
1947, interest of the company is shared by B.E.A. as to 
44 per cent and the remainder by the Government and 
citizens of Cyprus. Services are flown to Beirut, Cairo, 
Lydda and Athens with four Dakotas. 

The year 1948 was notable for the introduction, on June 
ist, of Europe’s first helicopter mail service. After some 
months of development work by the B.E.A. Helicopter 
Unit, (which had been established in October, 1947) opera- 


.tions were started in East Anglia for the G.P.O., with 97 


per cent regularity until September 25th. Scheduled night 
services have recently been successfully flown on a similar 
experimental basis. The Corporation also established a 
Gust Research Unit which, in January, 1948, began to 
collect valuable data on violently turbulent air at heights 
between 20,o0oft and 40,oooft. For this work, use was 
made of two specially equipped Mosquitoes loaned by the 
Ministry of Supply. 

European traffic has fluctuated in intensity during the 
past three years, mainly owing to economic circumstances 
and currency problems, but 1948 showed a substantial 
increase over 1947 and plans for 1949 indicate greater ex- 
pansion. For example, during the peak months this year, 
there will be 68 return services a week to Paris and 28 to 
Brussels. Direct services to Stockholm will be resumed at 
daily frequency and high frequency services are promised 
on the main internal services. 








B.E.A. Traffic in 1948 
Passengers carried eae bes 565,410 
Route Mileage - Py! i 11,882 average over the 12 months 
Freight . ese Sa vas 3,584 tons (1,999 in 1947) 
Mail “Ka ee sas ria 2,277 tons 


Excess Baggage ... sae 846 tons 
Distance flown by all aircraft 12,345,309 miles 
Stage flights 425 miles 
Passenger miles 150,640,629 miles 
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FLIGHT 503 


THE RESEARCH SCENE 


—reviewed by an N.A.C.A. Director : 


To-night’s Wilbur Wright 


Memorial Lecture 


ATURALLY perhaps, in view of his, position as 
N Director of Aeronautical. Research to the U.S. 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Dr. 
Hugh L. Dryden, M.A., Ph.D.; F.R.Ae.S., Hon. F.1.Ae.S., 
has chosen The Aeronautical Research Scene—Goals, 
Methods and Accomplishments, as his subject for the 
thirty-seventh Wilbur Wright Memorial Lecture, which is 
being presented before the Royal Aeronautical Society this 
evening, April 28th. 

Dr. Dryden will point out that among the most inter- 
esting explorations in aeronautical research are those now 
being conducted in the fields of rarefied gas-flow and 
hypersonic flow. At low pressures and densities, the fluid 
can no longer be treated as a continuum, and the ratio of 
the mean free path of the molecules to the boundary layer 
thickness becomes a controlling parameter. An important 
tool recently developed for the qualitative study of flows 
at low density is the after-glow in a gas of low density 
excited by an electrical discharge. Enough work has been 
done with this to show that the method may serve the 
function at low density performed by smoke-flow obser- 
vations at low speeds, and schlieren observations at high 
speeds in streams of higher density. 


New Plasticity-theory 


With regard to research in materials, the lecturer will 
cite work done at the N.A.C.A. Langley laboratory, as a 
result of which a new theory of plasticity has emerged, 
based on the concept of slip. The new theory assumes that 
all plastic deformation is due to slip which occurs first 
along the plane of maximum shear stress in the direction 
of this stress at the moment the elastic limit for the 
material is exceeded. As the stress continues to increase, 
the slip along this plane increases, and slip also begins 
along adjoining slightly inclined planes as the shear stress 
in them goes above the elastic limit. The theory assumes 
that slip occurs along every plane and in every direction 
in those planes in which the corresponding shear stress 
component is large enough to cause slip. 

Exemplifying the research planned and conducted in 
order to gain an understanding of fundamentals, Dr. 
Dryden will refer to the work at Langley Field on the mix- 
ing of a supersonic free jet with surrounding still air. The 
measuring tool used was an interferometer giving the den- 
sity variation across the mixing zone. Another study, 
conducted at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was concerned with flame propagation in high-velocity gas 
streams. This study was extraordinarily fruitful in ideas 
which should be explored farther. One of the results 
shown was that the combustion process produced burned 
gases of lower density, which are accelerated more rapidly 
by a given pressure drop than the unburned gases, so 
giving rise to velocity gradients and turbulence 


Scale Effects 


In reference to the search for and evaluation of test 
methods and procedures, Dr. Dryden will cite some of 
the difficulties attendant upon the use of high-speed wind- 
tunnels. He thinks that the problem of scale effect should 
be studied at every opportunity ; accumulated experience 
to date, he will point out, has shown that for some aero- 
dynamic measurements on nearly all types of models, and 
especially for certain types of models, there are appreciable 
effects of Reynolds numbers, even at high subsonic and 
supersonic Mach numbers. 

Although the exploration of new fields and the search 
for understanding proceeds at a rather slow pace, in that 
they require the talents of specially gifted persons who 
appear in the population in limited numbers, Dr. Dryden 
considers that, by contrast, the systematic survey of 
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phenomena in a limited field can be conducted on any 
desired‘scale by the organization of teams of workers, with 
an almost certain guarantee of results of great value to 
designers. A good illustration of this type of research is 
offered by that now under way on air inlets. Up to the 
present time, it has not been possible to burn fuel at super- 
sonic velocities, and the intake air of a supersonic missile 
or aircraft must be decelerated through the speed of sound 
to a velocity low enough to sustain reasonably efficient 
combustion. Two methods have been suggested: in one, 
the stream. is first decelerated in a converging channel to 
a low supersonic velocity and then enters a section of 
minimum area where compression to a high subsonic 
velocity occurs through a normal shock wave. The speed 
is then further reduced in a subsonic diffuser. The other 
method employs oblique shock waves and the compression 
that occurs along the surface of a cone to produce a low 
supersonic Mach number prior to the normal shock wave 
in the throat. 

As an example of that type of research used as the 
foundation for advanced development, Dr. Dryden will 
cite the co-operative programme among the N.A.C.A., 
the U.S. Air Force, U.S. Navy and several aircraft manu- 
facturers for the construction of, and flight research on, 
aircraft intended solely for research in the transonic and 
supersonic region. Aircraft built under this programme 
include the Bell X-1 and X-2 and the Douglas D-558-1 
and -2. Other research aircraft may be added later. 

It has, however, not yet seemed expedient to propose 
the development of research power plants comparable to 
the research aircraft. This is due not only to the much 
higher cost of development, but also to the fact that some 
similar stimulus and focusing of research can be accom- 
plished by dealing with the components. The direction 
of research to improve performance in aircraft gas-turbine 
power plants is obtained by making theoretical analyses 
of the gas-turbine cycle for various operating conditions. 


Heat-resisting Materials 

The lecturer will show how the possibility of improving 
performance by increasing the temperature of operation 
has inspired the metallurgists of the world to seek materials 
having stable structures at high temperature whilst being 
more refractory than those in current use. The greatest 
hope for real temperature increases appears to lie in the 
use of certain inter-metallic compounds or of ceramic- 
containing materials. Pure ceramic materials of oxide 
base have been developed to the point where roo-hour 
stress-rupture strengths of 17,000 and 16,000 Ib/sq in are 
available respectively at 982 and 1,037 deg C. Ceramics 
of carbide base have been hot-pressed and sintered to yield 
tensile strengths of-22,000 lb/sq in at 982 deg C. Moreover, 
at temperatures of 1,200 deg C, carbide-base ceramics have 
been found to have tensile strengths as high as 16,000 lb/ 
sq in, which is above the tensile strength of the best high- 
temperature alloys. 

Combinations of metals and _ ceramics, termed 
“‘ceramals’’ by the N.A.C.A., appear to possess outstand- 
ing properties at elevated temperatures. In particular, the 
carbide-base ceramics, when combined with transition 
metals such as cobalt and nickel, possess tensile strengths 
as high as 33,000 lb/sq in at 982 deg C, and strengths 
of 14,000 lb/sq in at 1,200 deg C, which are outstanding 
when compared with alloys on the basis of strength / weight 
ratio. No matter what may be the course of development 
of materials, the development of turbine cooling may be 
used by the designer either to increase the supersonic 
thrust still further or to make possible the attainment of 
present performance with a reduced, or even zero, invest- 
ment in strategic metals. 
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What Private Enter- 
prise Offers the Public 


O matter how out-of-the-ordinary 

the requirement, whether for per- 
sonnel or freight transport inside or 
outside the country, by day or by 
night, there is almost always an air- 
charter operator able and willing to 
meet it. It is the adaptability and 
resourcefulness of these firms that has 
made their services so valuable to the 
daily Press—to mention only one 
regular customer. A recent develop- 
ment is the granting, by the Minis- 
try of Civil Aviation, of permission for 
approved charter firms to operate 
certain internal scheduled services is 
associates of B.E.A.C. 

The majority of operators are mem- 
bers of the British Air Charter Associa- 
tion and a number are. represented 
on the Baltic Exchange. In the fol- 
lowing guide are brief -details of 
seventy-odd active British commercial 
operators : — 


Arr CHARTER, Ltp., 15, South Molton 


St., London, W.1 (Grosvenor 2873). 
Bases: Croydon and Bovingdon.. J. C. 
Williams (chairman), G. Stan Arthur 


(mg. dr.), L. McCracken (ops. mgr.), Miss 
P. Akhurst (com. mgr.). Aircraft: 2 
Rapides, 1 Consul, 1 Dragon, 2 Geminis. 
Short-haul passengers and _ contract. 
B.A.C. member. Represented on Baltic 
Exchange. 


Arr CoMMERCE, Ltp. (as for Olley Air 
Service, Ltd.). 


Arr Couriers, Ltp., Croydon Airport, 
Surrey. (Day: Croydon 6040 and 7744; 
Night: Bayswater 8560). G. G. Glanville 
(chairman), F. W, Griffith (mg. dr.). 
Aircraft: 9 Proctors, 2 Rapides. Short- 
haul passenger and freight, mainly con- 
tract and photographic; specialists in 
Press and race-meeting transport. 


Arr ENTERPRISES, Ltp.—Croydon Air- 
port, Surrey and Renfrew Airport, Glas- 
gow (Croydon 3826, Renfrew 2352). 
F. W. Carr (chairman), J. Dade (mg. 
dr.), W. G. Poulter (ops. mgr. and chief 
pilot), P. May (com. dr.). Aircraft: 5 
Consuls, 3 Rapides, 2 Proctors. All 
charter work, specializing. in passenger, 
short-haul and _ contract. Croydon- 
I.o.W. and Croydon-Birmingham (B.I.F.) 
scheduled services. B.A.C.A.. member. 
Represented on Baltic Exchange. 


Arr Fricur, Lrp., Deepwood House, 
Farnham Royal, Bucks (Farnham Com- 
mon 179). A.V-M. D. C. T. Bennett 
and Mrs. E. Bennett (drs.). Aircraft: 
Two Tudors; specializing in liquid-fuel 
carriage 


FLIGHT 


Arr Kruise (Kent), Lrp., Lympne 
Airport, Kent. (Hythe 6644). H. C. 
Kennard and A.:W. Ross (drs.).  Air- 
craft: Consuls, Proctors, Austers, Mes- 
senger and Gemini. - Passengers and 
freight. 


Arr NAVIGATION AND TRADING Co., 
Lrp., Squires Gate (Blackpool) Airport, 
and Kingstown - (Carlisle) Aerodrome. 
(Blackpool 43061 Ext. 11 and 48; Car- 
lisle 2737). .R. L. Whyham (chairman 
and mg. dr.), Capt. G. C. Walker (ops. 
mgr.), G. C. S. Whyham (com. mgr.). 
Aircraft: 1o Ansons, 4 Rapides, 1 Sea 
Otter, 2 Argus, 3 Proctors, 1 Cygnet. 
Passenger and freight, contract and 
charter, specializing in business-house 


contracts; also overhaul and_ repair. 
Represented on Baltic Exchange. 
Arr TRANSpoRT (CHARTER) (C.1.), 


Ltp., 5, Colomberie, St. Helier, Jersey 
(Jersey Central.2690 and 226; Jersey St. 
Aubin -696/7). Base: Jersey. S. R. Lem- 
priére (chairman), Capt. W. Gratrix (mg. 
dr.),.Capt. W. J..S. Wright (ops. mgr.), 
R. Pigeon (com. megr.). Aircraft: 
Dakotas © (passengers and _ freight), 
Rapides. All types of operation, special- 
izing in Carriage of livestock, cattle, etc. 
Licensed to operate independently Jersey- 
Guernsey-Alderney (outside Civil Avia- 
tion Act, 1946). B.A.C.A.. member. 
Represented on Baltic Exchange. 


AIRBORNE TAXI SERVICES, LTD., 162, 
Holland Park Ave., London, W.11. 
(Park 4879). Bases: Elstree and Croy- 
don. O. V. Holmes (chairman). Air- 
craft: Beechcraft, Consul, 2 Piper Cubs. 
Ali types of work, specializing in photo- 
graphic and news charter. 


Arriinks, Lrp., 15, Old Bond St., 
London, W.1 (Regent 2818). Base: Croy- 


don. E. S. G. Bach (chairman), J. 
Spence (ops. mgr.). Aircraft: Dove 
(V.I.P. model). Passenger work. 


B.A.C.A. member. 


AIRSPAN TRAVEL, Ltp., Croydon Atr- 
port, Surrey (Croydon 3330 and 7744, 
Ext. 249). B. R. W. Betts (chairman, 
etc.). Aircraft:' 2 Consuls, 1 Proctor V. 
Passenger, freight and contract work 
specializing in seasonal traffic to Dinard 
and Corsica. B.A.C.A. member. 


ArrworRK, Ltp., 15, Chesterfield St., 
London, W.1 (Grosvenor 4841). Bases: 
Blackbushe, Gatwick and Langley. 
T. L. E. B. Guinness (chairman), M. D. 
N. Wyatt (mg. dr.), Capt. D. A. Woolfe 
(ops. mgr.) Aircraft: 7 Vikings, 3 
Freighters, 17 Rapides, 9 Doves, 3 An- 
sons, 2 Grumman Geese, 2 Dakotas, 2 
Consuls, 1 Autocrat, 1 Gemini, 2 Messen- 
gers. Passenger and freight, short and 
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Croydon Airport 


long haul, specializing in contract’ 
charter. Several scheduled — services 


applied for. Operate flying side of Sudan 
Airways and Commercial Air Services, 
South Africa. Represented on Baltic Ex- 
change. 


AguiILaA Airways, Ltp., 6, Curzon 
Place, Park Lane, London, W.1 (Gros- 
venor 3947/8). Base: Hamble. Barry 
T. Aikman (chairman and mg. dr.), J. 
Hankin (ops. mgr.), J. V. W. McDonald 
(com. mgr.). Aircraft: 12 $.25 Hythe 
flying boats. Passenger and freight 
charter and air cruises. Application made 
for scheduled service  Southampton- 
Lisbon-Madeira. Represented on, Baltic 
Exchange. : 


BarcLay’s INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS, 
177, Sloane St., London, S.W.1 (Sloane 
8221, 6171; workshops: Croydon 7744, 
Ext. 50).. Base: Croydon. Thos. Bar- 
clay, Ltd. (prop.), C. L. Burton (mg. 
dr.), W. Calveley (gen. mgr.), P. D. 
Thomas (com. mgr.). Aircraft: 5 Con- 
suls, 3 Rapides, 1 Avro XEX, 1 Anson, 
1 Gemini, 1 Proctor. All types of opera- 
tion, also hire and maintenance. London- 
Birmingham (B.I.F.) scheduled service, 
others applied for. Represented on Baltic 
Exchange. 


Bees F.iicut, Lrp., Bowcombe, Caris- 
brooke, I.o.W. (Newport .2946 and San- 
down 646). Base: Sandown (Lea). J. P. 
S. Clarke (chairman), Miss M. Wilkins 
(mg. dr., ops. and com. mgr.). Aircraft: 
2 Geminis. Passenger and freight work. 


BirKETT ArR SERVICE, LtD., 237, 
Acton Lane, London, W.4 (Chiswick 
3000). Base: Croydon. F/L. G. Birkett 
(chairman and mg. dr.), J. R. C. Leech 
(ops. and com. mgr.). Aircraft: Rapides. 
All. types of charter work.  B.A.C.A. 
member. Represented on Baltic Ex- 
change. 


Brug Line Arrways, Ltp., Travel 
Bureau and Booking Agency, c/o Griffin 
and Spalding, Ltd., Market St., Notting- 
ham (Nottingham 46604/5). Base: Not- 
tingham. L. M. Cooper and W. M. An- 
drews’ (mg. drs.), H. G. Dyson (ops. 
mgr.), T. A. Scott (chief pilot). Aircraft: 
2 Dakotas, 4 Ansons,. 2 Proctors, 1 
Gemini, 1 Auster. Passenger and freight, 
long and short haul. B.A.C.A.. member. 
Represented on Baltic Exchange. 


Bonp Air Services, Ltp., Gatwick 
Airport, Horley, Surrey (Crawley 898). 
R. A. Treen, R. D. P. Gilmore and 
Capt. C. Treen (drs.). Aircraft: Haltons 
and Rapides. 


British Arr Transport, Ltp., Croy- 
don Airport, Surrey (Croydon 7744). 
Other base: Redhill. J. H. Edwards 
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(chairman), A. G. Douglas (mg. dr.). 


Aircraft: Flamingo, Consuls, Ansons, 
Austers. 
BRITISH-AMERICAN AIR SERVICES, 


Lrp., Bovingdon Airport, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Herts (Bovingdon 2296). Air 
Marshal Sir John E. A. Baldwin (chair- 
man), G/C. G. K. Lawrence (mg. dr.), 
Capt. E. A. Heod (gen. mgr.). Aircraft: 
3 Halifaxes. Freight, contract, etc., 
specializing in awkward loads. 


British NEDERLAND  AIRSERVICES, 
Lrp., 37/38, Fenchurch St., E.C.3. 
(Mansion House 6585). Base: Boving- 
don. A. H. Bryant (chairman), P. B. 
Blanford (mgr.), A. Frame (tech. mgr.). 
Aircraft: Dakotas. All types of charter 
operation. B.A.C.A. member. 


BROOKLANDS AviaTION, Ltp., Brook- 


lands Aerodrome, Weybridge (Byfleet 
436). Other bases: Sywell_and Shore- 
ham. H. Duncan Davies (chairman), 


J. W. Massey (mg. dr.), W. E. Grieve 
(ops. mgr.). Aircraft: 4 Rapides, 2 
Proctors. Passenger work only; summer 
scheduled service Shoreham-I.o.W.- 
Southampton. B.A.C.A. member. 


CAMBRIAN Air SERVICES, Lrp., Car- 
diff (Pengam Moors) Airport, Cardiff 
(Cardiff 44418 and 44756). J. H. Watts 
(chairman), S. Kenneth Davies (mg. dr.), 
Capt. K. E. Naish (ops. mg.), C. E. Wil- 
liams (com. mgr.). Aircraft: 4 Rapides, 
2 Proctors, 4 Austers. All types of opera- 
tion, specializing in passenger carriage. 
Cardiff-Weston scheduled service. Other 


scheduled services provisionally ap- 
proved. B.A.C.A. member. 

' Cuartatr,: Lrp.,.. Aylesbury and 
Thame Airport, Haddenham, Bucks 


(Aylesbury 1163). Air Marshal Sir John 
E. A. Baldwin (chairman), G. K. Law- 
rence (mg. dr.), B. Handford (com. 
mgr.). Aircraft: 6 Consuls. Passenger 
(contract) work. B.A.C.A. member. 


Crro’s Aviation, Ltp., 18, St. George 
St., Hanover Sq., London, W.1 (Mayfair 
5914 and 3659). Base: Gatwick. Vis- 
count Tarbat (chairman), S. Rubin (mg. 
dr.), R. Tindall (ops. mgr.), K. S. Mal- 
let (com. mgr.). Aircraft: 2 D.C.3s and 
t Beechcraft. General passenger and 
freight work, specializing in luxury pas- 
senger travel. B.A.C.A. member. 


EaGLte Aviation, Ltp., 7, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 5464). 
Base: Bovingdon. W. F. Lyons (chair- 
man), H. Bamberg (mg. dr.), J. G. C. 
Hepburn (ops. mgr.). Aircraft: 3 Hali- 
faxes. Freight, long-haul and contract, 
specializing in bulk freight haulage. 
B.A.C.A. member. Represented on Bal- 
tic Exchange. 


East ANGLIAN FLYING SERVICES, L1D., 
15, Queens Road, Southend-on-Sea 
(Southend-on-Sea 46927). Base: South- 
end Airport. S/L. R. J. Jones (chair- 
man and mg. dr.), Capt. H. A. M. Pascoe 
(ops. and com. mgr.). Aircraft: 2 
Rapides, Aerovan, Auster, Puss Moth. 
Passenger transport, pleasure flights, 
freight (short-haul), mainly U.K./Low 
Countries, France and Italy; Southend- 
Ostend scheduled service applied for. 
Represented on Baltic Exchange. 


FLiGHT REFUELLING, LtD., St. 
Nicholas, Littlehampton, Sussex (Little- 
hampton 830). Base: TarrantgRushton, 
nr. Blandford. Sir Alan Cobham (mg. 
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dr.). » Aircraft: Lancastrians and Lan- 
casters. Specialists in liquid-fuel carriage. 


GooDHEW AVIATION Co., Ltp., Oxford 
Airport, Kidlington, Oxford (Kidlington 
200).. J. L. Brockhouse (chairman), G. 
Goodhew (mg. dr.), C. F. Cockburn (ops. 
mgr.), A. G. Jakeman (com. mgr.). Air- 
craft: Rapide, Proctor, Gemini, Hornet 
Moth and Tiger Moth. -Passenger work, 
usually short haul, Corporation service 
applied for. 


HaAstTINnGs AND East Sussex AIR SER- 
vices, Ltp., -4, Carlisle Parade, Hast- 
ings (Hastings 5248). Base: Hastings. 
A. G. D. Mackenzie (chairman), H. J. G. 
Alford (ops. mgr.). Aircraft: Austers. 
Passenger work. 


HERTS AND Essex AERO CLUB (1946), 
Ltrp., Broxbourne Aerodrome, Nazeing, 
Essex (Hoddesdon 2453, 2421 and 3180). 
A. R. Frogley (chairman and mg. dr.), 
F. E. Darlow (ops. and com. mgr.). Air- 
craft: 3 Rapides, 3 Austers, 1 Proctor, 
1 Leopard Moth, rt Hornet Moth. Pas- 
sengers and freight, short haul, contract, 
specializing in freight. 


Hornton -Arrways, Ltp., Brook 
House, Park Lane, London, W.1 (May- 


fair 6212). Base: Gatwick. F. N. Gee 
(chairman), P. Down (mgr.). Aircraft: 


2 D.C.3s, 3 Consuls, 2 Rapides and 
smaller types. Passenger, freight and 
contract. Scheduled daily service Lon- 


don/St. Just via Exeter. Represented on 
Baltic Exchange. 


HuntinG Air TRAVEL, Lrp., 20, Pall 
Mall, London; S.W.1 (Whitehall 0428). 
Base: Bovingdon. P. Ll. Hunting (chair- 
man), J. L. Smith (mg. dr.), Capt. J. 
Rae (ops. mgr.), L. D. Groom (com. 
mgr.). Aircraft: 6 Vikings, 2 Doves. 
Passenger and. freight, contract and 
otherwise, specializing in long haul. Con- 
tract with Overseas Food Corp., passen- 
gers and freight, U.K./ Tanganyika. 
B.A.C.A. member. Represented on Bal- 
tic Exchange. 


InTER-CiTy AIR SERVICES, LTD., 
20/21, Newmarket St., Hereford (Here- 
ford 2354). Base: Hereford. Jf. A. 
Brook (chairman, jt. mg. dr. and ops. 
mgr.), L. Woollcott (jt. mg. dr. and 
com. mgr.). Aircraft: 5 Austers, 2 Tiger 
Moths, 1 Proctor, 2 Rapides. All types 
of light charter. 


ISLAND AIR CHARTERS, LTD., 5, Colom- 
berie, St. Helier, Jersey, C.I. (Jersey 
Central 2690 and 226).. Base: Jersey. 
S. R. Lempriére (chairman), Capt. W. 
Gratrix (mg. dr.), Capt. W. J.-S. Wright 
(ops. mgr.), R. Pigeon (com. mgr.). Air- 
craft: Dakotas (passengers and freight), 
Rapides. All types of operation. Licensed 
to operate independently Jersey-Guern- 
sey-Alderney (outside Civil Aviation Act, 
1946). B.A.C.A. member. Represented 
on Baltic Exchange. 


IsLanD AIR SERVICES, St. Mary’s Air- 
port, Isles of Scilly (Scillonia 159). 
H. G. C. Hills-Grove-Hills (prop.) Air- 
craft: x Rapide. Short-haul, including 
air ambulance between Islands and main- 
land, day trips to sporting events, and 
carriage of flowers in season. 


IsLaND AIR SERVICES (LONDON), Lrp., 
Croydon Airport, Surrey (Croydon 3555/ 
7744,. Ext. 322). Miss M. Agazarian 
(chairman), R. C. Rendall (mg. dr.), 
Mrs. E. Sproule (ops. mgr.), J. A. R. 
Helps (com. mgr.). Aircraft: 2 Rapides. 
Passenger work. ERT ee 
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IsLE OF WiGut Fiyinc Cius, Lrp* 
Lea Airport, nr. Sandown, I.o.W. (San- 
down 646/7). G. H. A. Cantopher (chair- 
man and mg. dr.), E. A. Ireland (ops. 
mgr.), J. K. Sinclair (com. mgr.). Air- 
craft: 2 Geminis, 1 Auster, 1 Rapide. 
Passenger and freight work. 


KEARSLEY AIRWAYS, L1tD., 
Court House, 25, Whitehall, London, 
S.W.1 (Whitehall 2876). Base: Stan- 
sted. J. W. Kearsley (chairman and mg. 
dr.), D. Hanchett-Stamford (com..mgr.). 
Aircraft: 3 Dakotas, 1 Proctor V. All 
types of operation, specializing in freight. 


Craig’s 


LANCASHIRE AIRCRAFT CorpP., Lrtp., 
Samlesbury Airfield, nr. Blackburn, 
Lancs, and 11, Berkeley St., London, W.1 
(Blackburn 44668; Mayfair 298r and 
2153). Other bases:. Bovingdon, Yeadon, 
Squires Gate, Woolsington. J. E. Ry- 
lands (chairman and mg. dr.), A.V-M. 
H. H. McL. Fraser (sales dr.), D. J. 
Lloyd Davies (sales mgr.), Capt. W. L. 
Lashbrook (ops. mgr.). Aircraft: 12 
Halifaxes, 8 Rapides, 5 Consuls, 10 Proc- 
tors, 6 Austers, 1 Aerovan. World-wide 
passenger and freight charter, including 
trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific ; special- 
izing in carriage of ship’s propeller-shafts 
and aero engines. Scheduled services: 
Blackpool/London (via Southport), 
Blackpool/Isle of Man, Blackpool / South- 
port, Leeds/ Bradford / Jersey, Blackpool / 
Jersey, Leeds/Bradford/Isle of Man, 
Leeds/ Bradford/London. Founder mem- 
ber of B.A.C.A. Represented on Baltic 
Exchange. 


Lees-HILL AVIATION (BIRMINGHAM), 
Ltp., Elmdon Airport, Coventry Road, 
Birmingham 26 (Sheldon 2441, Ext. 55, 
and 2631). F. A. Hill (chairman), E. 
G. Lees (mg. dr.),.G. S. Browne (ops. 
and com. mgr.). Aircraft: 2 Rapides, 
1 Auster. Passenger and freight work, 
specializing in passenger. 


Lockwoops. FLyinG Service, Ltp., 
Bridlington (Speeton) Airfield, E. Yorks 
(Bridlington 4305). C. J. Britton and 
R. S. Lockwood  (drs.). Aircraft : 
Austers, Tiger Moth, Rapide, Proctor. 


LoxHAaMS FLyING SERVICES, LtTD., 
Squires Gate Aerodrome, Blackpool 
(South Shore 43077/8). Col. S. Bell and 


E. Meadows (jt. mg. drs.). Aircraft: 
Austers, Geminis, Rapides. B.A.C.A. 
member. 


Manx Arr CuHarterS, Lrp.; Ronalds- 
way Airport; Ballasalla, Isle of Man 
(Castletown 3286), Capt. G. H. Drum- 
mond (chairman), G. S. Hankinson (mg. 
dr.). Aircraft: 4 Rapides. Passenger 
and freight work, specializing in passen- 
ger. B.A.C.A. member. 


MARSHALL’S FLYING ScHoor, Ltp., 
The Airport, Newmarket. Rd., Cambridge 
(Cambridge 56291). Base: Cambridge. 
A. G. G. Marshall (chairman and mg. 
dr.), H. E. Tappin (ops. and com. mgr.). 
Aircraft: 3 Rapides. Passenger and 
freight short haul. 


McDonaLp ArRcRAFT, Ltp., Balado 
Airfield, Milnathort, Kinross-shire (Kin- 
ross 3253). J MacKay (mg. dr. and ops. 
mgr.), Aircraft: 1 Consul, 1 Proctor, 1 
Messenger, 1 Auster. Passenger work. 


Morton Air SERVICES, Ltp., Croydon 
Airport, Surrey (Day: Croydon 7171; 
Night: Addiscombe 3845).. Capt. T. W. 
Morton ‘(éhaitmant and mg dr-). Cdr. A. 
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Payen (ops. mgr.), D. L. Eskell (com. 
gen. mgr.). Aircraft: 2 Doves, 8 Con- 
suls, 3 Rapides. Passenger, long haul, 
short haul, contract and also services to 
all principal race meetings. Scheduled 
services applied for. B.A.C.A. member. 
Represented on Baltic Exchange. 





Newman Airways, Croydon Airport, 
Surrey (Croydon 3552 and 7744; Pot- 
ters Bar 3072). W. W. Lyle (mg. dr.), 
J. H. S. Perren (com. mgr.).* Aircratt: 
2 Rapides, 3 Proctors. Passenger and 
freight work, specializing in passenger. 
B.A.C.A. member. 


NortH SEA AIR TRANSPORT, LTD., 
Hanworth Aerodrome, Feltham, Middx. 
(Feltham 3377 and 3678). Other base: 
Brough. S/L. J. L. N. Bennett-Baggs 
and H. J. Madge (exec. drs.). Aircraft: 


- Lockheed 14 and 12A, Ansons, Rapides, 


Aerovans, Proctors. Long and short haul 
passenger and freight, charter and con- 
tract. B.A.C.A. member. Represented 
on Baltic Exchange. 


Nortu-West Arrcines (I.0.M.), LTb., 
Ronaldsway Airport, Ballasalla, I.o.M. 
(Day: Castletown 3160; Night: Castle- 
town 3250.) C. M. Watterson (chair- 
man), T. W. T. McComb (mg. dr.), D. I. 
Malcolm (ops. mgr.). Aircraft: 4 Lode- 
stars (on order), 5 Rapides, 2 Messengers, 
2 Geminis, 1 Aerovan. All types of 
operation. Scheduled services between 
I.o.M. and Glasgow, Blackpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Newcastle, and Birming- 
ham. Application made for B.A.C.A. 
membership. Represented on Baltic 
Exchange. 

NortTHERN AiR CHARTER (Lancashire 
Aircraft Corp.), Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Airport, Woolsington (Newcastle 69306 
and 69378). C. Barrett (station mgr.), 


E. Goldsborough (station engr.).  Air- 
craft: Consuls, Rapides, Proctors. All 
types of charter flying, including 


scheduled services. 

Ottery AiR SERVICE, Lrp., Room 3, 
Croydon Airport, Surrey (Croydon 
5117/9). K. W. C. Grand (chairman), 
Capt. G. P. Olley (mg. dr.}, Capt. C. W. 
H. Bebb: (ops. mgr. and chief pilot), 
S. A. Carter (com. mgr. and sec.). Air- 
craft: 3 Doves, 3 Consuls, 5 Rapides, 
2 Proctors. Special charter, passengers 
and freight, world wide. Contract: am- 
bulance and funeral charters, specializing 
in passenger traffic and services to Race 
Meetings. Scheduled service to Deau- 
ville. Founder member of B.A.C.A. 
Represented on Baltic Exchange. 


Patrick AvIATION, Ltp., 479 Bristol 
Rd., Birmingham 29 (Selly Oak 1104 and 
Midland 3954). Base: Elmdon. J. A. M. 
Patrick (chairman and mg. dr.), R. A. 
Pickler (ops. and com. mgr.). Aircraft: 
6 Rapides, 2 Aerovans, 1 Prector V. 
Passenger and freight, short-medium 
hauls and contract work. Birmingham- 
Jersey and~ Birmingham-Isle of Man 
scheduled services. 


Raceways, Ltp., 2 Chiltern Manor, 
Wargrave, Berks (Wargrave 355). Base: 
Woodley. H. V. Kennedy (mg. dr. and 
com. mgr.). Aircraft: 1 Gemini. Pas- 
senger work. ’ 


SHorts ArR CHARTER SERVICE, The 
Aerodrome, Rochester, Chatham, Kent 
(Bluebell Hill 212). Other base: Syden- 
ham. Belfast. E. D. A. Herbert (chair- 


FLIGHT 


man). T. C. Chambers (ops. mgr.). Air- 
craft: 2 Rapides, 2 Proctors. Passenger 
and freight work. Represented on Baltic 


Exchange. 


ScottisH AIRLINES, Prestwick Airport, 
Ayrshire (Prestwick 7272). W/C. J. A. 
Dobson (gen. mgr.), J. Taylor (com, 
mgr.), Capt. A.'J. Cormack (chief pilot). 
Aircraft: 2  Liberators, 3: Dakotas, 
Rapide, Consul and Proctor. Long- 
distance charters and also to scheduled 
and foreign airlines. Services from Lon- 
don to Athens and Nicosia operated for 
Hellenic Airlines. Responsible for opera- 
tional and technical administration of 
Luxembourg Airlines. B.A.C.A. member. 
Represented on Baltic Exchange. 


SILVER City Arrways, Ltp., 1 Gt. 
Cumberland Place, London, W.1 (Pad- 
dington 7040). Base: Blackbushe. A. 
Cdre. G. J. Powell (chairman and mg. 
dr.), P. J. Wills (ops. mgr.), A. S. Linney 
(com. mgr). Aircraft: 1 D.C.4, 3 Bristol 
Freighters, 2 Dakotas, 3 Doves, 2 Con- 
suls. Contract operations and car ferry 
specializing in carriage of 


service, 
vehicles and_ livestock. Lympne/Le 
Touquet car ferry scheduled service. 
B.A.C.A. member. 

SIVEWRIGHT ArRWAys, LtbD., Ship 


Canal House, King St., Manchester, 2 
(Deansgate 4171).. Bases: Ringway, Bar- 
ton. W. C. E. Bacon (chairman), J. 
Brown (ops. mgr.), F. Broadhurst (com. 
mgr.). Aircraft: 2 D.C.3s, 3 Avro XIXs, 
2 Rapides, 1 Gemini, 1 Aerovan. All 
types of charter work, passenger and 
freight, long- and short-haul; scheduled 
service Manchester/Isle of Man, Man- 
chester/Channel Isles. B.A.C.A. mem- 
ber. Represented on Baltic Exchange. 


SkyTAxt, Hillside Cottage, Witheridge 
Hill, Henley-on-Thames (Nettlebed 332 
and Henley 1011/2). Base: Woodley. 
Miss R. Rees (chairman). Aircraft: Proc- 
tor IV. Mainly passenger work. 


Skyways, Lrp., 70 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1 (Whitehall 5772). Bases: Duns- 
fold, London Airport, Northolt. Brig. 
Gen. A. C. Critchley (chairman), Capt. 
R. J. Ashley (mg dr.), H. P. Snelling 
(ops. mgr.), Cdr. L. R: E. Castlemaine 
(com. mgr.).  Aireraft: Skymasters, 
Yorks, Lancastrians, Dakotas, Doves. 
All types of operation specializing in 
long-haul passenger work. Persian Gulf 
scheduled service for B.O.A.C. ; Nairobi/ 
Mauritius/ Johannesburg service for E. 
African Govt. Represented on Baltic 


Exchange. 

Sorar Arr Services, Lrp., White 
Waltham Airfield, Nr. Maidenhead, 
Berks (Littlewick Green 272/3). iH 


Yager (mg. dr.). Aircraft: Consul, Fair- 
child, Anson. Passenger and freight and 
contract, specializing in film and Press 
work. B.A.C.A. member. Represented 
on Baltic Exchange. 


SOMERTON ArrRways, Lrp., Cowes Air- 
port, I.o.W. Russell A. Gunton (mg. 
dr.). R. H. Turlington (ops. and com. 
mgr.). Aireraft: 1 Rapide, 1 Proctor, 1 
Messenger, 3 Austers. Passenger and 
freight work. 


SPALDING ArtRWays, Dembleby House, 
Broad St., Spalding, Lincs (Spalding 
2722). Base: Licensed private airfield, 
Spalding. G. Clifton (prop.), J. G. 
Crampton (ops. mgr.), G. Clifton (com. 
mgr.), Aircraft: 1 Rapide, 3 Austers. 
Passenger and freight, contracts. 
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STRAIGHT CORPORATION, Ltp., The Air- 
port, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset (Wes- 
ton-super-Mare 2700/3). R. King-Farlow 
(chairman), S. J. Cox (gen. mgr.), W. R. 
Parkhouse, R.. J. B. Pearse, S. J. Cox 
(mg. drs., Exeter, Plymouth and Weston 
respect.), Aircraft: 6 Ansons, 8 Argus, 
4 Autocrats, 2 Proctor Vs. Passenger 
and freight charter operations. Weston / 


Cardiff scheduled services. B.A.C.A. 
member. 
TRansairR, Lrp., Croydon Airport, 


Surrey (Croydon 1888 and 4209). G. H. 
Freeman (chairman and mg. dr.),  Air- 
craft: 5 Consuls, 4 Ansons, 1 Proctor V. 
General passenger and freight charter. 
Represented on Baltic Exchange. 


Trent VALLey Aviation, Ltp., Toller- 
ton Airport, Notts (Nottingham 84179). 
S. W. Wigley (chairman and mg. dr.), 
F. J. Cronk (ops. mgr.), L. J. Simms 
(com, mgr.). Aircraft: 2 Dakotas, 1 
Gemini. Passenger and freight work. 
B.A.C.A. member. Represented on Baltic 
Exchange. 


ULSTER AviaTIon, Ltp., Newtownards 
Airport, Co. Down, N. Ireland (New- 
townards 3174/3245). Viscountess Bury 
(acting chairman), W/C. T. W.. T. 
McComb (mg. dr.), Capt. S. H. Seed 
(ops. mgr.), A. M. Rusk (com. mgr.). 
Aircraft: Rapide, Consul, Aerovan, 
Gemini, Messenger, Hornet Moth. Pas- 
senger and freight short haul, and flying 
instruction, specializing im freight, par- 
ticularly livestock. Summer _ sche- 
duled service Newtownards / Aberdeen. 
B.A.C.A. member, Represented on Bal- 
tic Exchange. 


WESTERN ArIRWays, Ltp., The Air- 
port, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset (Wes- 
ton-super-Mare 2700/3). R. King-Far- 
low (chairman), F. G. Jeans (mg. dr.), 
R. Wardle (ops. and com. mgr.).  Air- 
craft; 3 Ansons, 2 Argus, 2 Autocrats, 
2 Proctors. Passenger and freight char- 
ter work. Weston/Cardiff scheduled 
service. Parent company, Straight 
Corp. B.A.C.A. member. ; 


ArRways, Lip., 78, 
Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1 
(Whitehall. 1833). Base: Blackbushe. 
A. Cdre. A. V. Harvey (chairman and 
mg. dr.), L. B. Elwin (gen. mgr.), J. H. 
Robertson (com. mgr.). Aircraft: 3 Hal- 
tons, 1 Dakota, 1 Consul, zr Dove, 1 
Auster, Passenger, freight and contract, 
specializing in passenger work. B.A.C.A. 
member. 


WESTMINSTER 


WOLVERHAMPTON AVIATION,  LID., 
Municipal Aerodrome, Wolverhampton 
(Fordhouses 2r9r and 2228). G/C. C. A. 
B. Wilcock (chairman), L. E. T. Barley 
(mg. dr.), R. R. Paine (ops. and com. 
* mgr.). Aircraft: 2 Rapides, 2 Geminis, 
2 Messengers, 3 Austers, 1 Monarch. 
Private charter and “‘ fly yourself.’’ 


Wor-b Arr FreiGut, Lrp., 15, Buck- 
ingham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.1 
(Sloane 2320). Base: Bovingdon. K. S. 
Wright (mgr.). Aircraft: 2 Halifaxes. 
All types of charter work. 


YORKSHIRE AEROPLANE CLus, Lenner- 
ton Lodge, Sherburn-in-Elmet Aero- 
drome, Nr. Leeds, Yorks (South Milford 
378/9). R.H. Braime and A. G. Wilson 
(drs.); J. A. Woodhouse (mgr.).  Air- 
craft. Rapide, Percival Q.6, Proctors, 
Austers. Passenger work. 
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F all goes well with the sages 
production of new British — 
transport aircraft — and 

there is no reason why it 
should not—it is possible that — 
the order placed by B.O.A.C. ? 
for six Boeing Stratocruisers 
(delivery of which is expected late this year) will be the last 
British purchase of airliners built overseas. This fleet, it 
was recently announced, has been increased to ten by the 
purchase, for sterling, of four Scandinavian Airlines 
Stratocruisers. 

The Stratocruiser’s galley is amidships, thus dividing the 
upper deck of the “‘ double-bubble’’ fuselage into separate 
saloons. By day, 60 passengers are carried, and a possible 
alternative arrangement provides for 24 sleepers and 28 
passengers in chairs.. A. cocktail lounge and luggag and 
freight compartments, of 830 cu ft total capacity, are con- 
tained in the lower half of the fuselage. 

With four turbo-supercharged Pratt and Whitney Wasp 
Majors, each delivering 3,500 h.p. at take-off, the Strato- 
cruiser has a maximum all-up weight of 142,500 lb. At 
heights of 15,000-25,000ft it cruises at 300-340 m.p.h., and 
has a still-air range of 4,600 miles with 10,500 lb payload, or 
3,000 miles with 25,000 lb. Initial rate of climb at take-off 
weight is 1,100 ft/min. 

Delivery of twenty-two Merlin 626-powered Canadair 
Fours for the B.O.A.C. Empire routes has already begun. 
A notable feature of this 40-passenger airliner is the exten- 
sive use of British-made equipment. Apart from the com- 
plete Rolis-Royce power plants, instruments have been 
supplied by Kelvin, Bottomley and Baird; Smiths; British 
Sperry; and Simmonds; radio by Marconi; V.H.F. equip- 
ment by Standard Telephones and Cables; and passenger 
seats by Vickers-Armstrongs. 

The Canadair Four has a cruising speed of 325 m.p.h. at 
25,000ft, at an average weight of 70,000 lb. Maximum 
range is 3,880 miles. The Merlins each give 1,760 h.p. at 
take-off, and maximum weight is 82,000 Ib. 

An American bomber-conversion still serving in this 
country in small numbers is the Consolidated Liberator 
(four 1,200 h.p. Twin Wasps). Provision is made for car- 











Constellation Balmoral, from the B.O.A.C. Atlantic route, touches down at Filton for maintenance. 
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(Above) Ten 
Boeing _Strato- 
cruisers will 
supplement 
B.0.A.C.’s_ Con- 
stellations. 


Thefirst Canadair 

Four (left) was 

recently delivered 
to B.0.A.C. 


riage of 24 passengers, or freight, at an all-up weight of 
58,000 Ib. Normal range at 214 m.p.h. is 1,400 miles. 

Although most of British European Airways’ passenger 
routes are now flown by Vikings, that Corporation and a 
number of charter concerns continue ‘to use the DC-3, or 
Dakota, of which several versions are in service. The 
engines are Pratt and Whitney Twin Wasps of 1,200 h.p. 
Accommodation provides for up to 28 passengers. Many 
of the Dakotas have been converted in this country and 
thus contain a large proportion of British-made equipment. 
Standard Telephones and Cables have supplied beam 
approach and V.H.F. equipment for B.E.A.’s passenger- 
carrying Dakotas, which also have.Gee Mk. II sets by 
Cossor, and several British items of furniture. 

A few converted Douglas C-54A military transports (four 
1,350 h.p Twin Wasps) are employed on charter work. 
Normally fitted with 36 passenger seats, this mark of Sky- 
master has a maximum all-up weight of 65,000 lb. At 
15,200ft, cruising speed is 239 m.p.h., and maximum range 
is 3,900 miles at 190 m.p.h. and 10,000ft. 

In common with other airlines, B.O.A.C. has received 
outstanding service from its Lockheed Constellations, of 
which two variants are now serving. The originat delivery 
from Lockheed of Model o49s was supplemented by six 
later-type 749s, bought with sterling from Aer Lingus, the 
Irish airline. 

Used on the Atlantic service since 1946, the earlier air- 
craft have accommodation for 43 passengers; the maximum 
take-off weight is 93,000 Ib. With more powerful Wright 
Cyclone 18 engines, greater fuel capacity and _ interior 
improvements, the Model 749 Constellations on the 
Australian route have an increased all-up weight of 
102,000 lb. These latter ‘‘ Speedbirds,’’ carrying 38 pas- 
sengers in greater comfort, have a maximum range of 
4,600 miles, and a cruising speed of 320 m.p.h. 
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CIVIL AVIATION 


Its Organization and Functions Explained 





Kingdom, both commercial 

and private, is subject to the 
contol of the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation. The Ministry was made 
an independent Department of 
State by virtue of the Ministry of 
Civil Aviation Act, 1945, which set 


Oat flying in the United 


Advisers to the Minister 
(see foot of table) 


ORGANIZATION OF THE MINISTRY « 


MINISTER 
(Lord Pakenham) 


| Parliamentary Secretary 
(G. S. Lindgren, M.P.) 








Permanent Secretary 
(Sir Arnold Overton, K.C.B., K. z. M.G., M.C.) 


| 





out the powers and duties of the 
Minister in the following terms :— 
‘The Minister shall be charged 


| 
puty Secretary 


Dep 
(Sir George BEE K.B. E., C.M.G.) 


Controller of Ciouad Services | 
(A. S. Le pies, C.B., M.C.) | 








with the general duty of organiz- 


; i : | | | Chief Under 

ing, carrying out and encouraging Under Under Under Director Under Director Director Inspector Secretary 

measures for the development of Secretary Secretary Secretary General Secretary Finance of Works (Establish- 

civil aviation, for the designing, (Air) (Safety (Finance) pone (Ground) Paratc (C.A.) Accidents = ments) 
: an tiona u 

development and production of Gaksen\ Sievices (Ground) 


civil aircraft, for the promotion of Advisers to the Minister :— 
safety and efficiency in the use 
thereof and for research into ques- 
tions relating to air navigation. 
‘‘Provided that this subsection 





Chief Aeronautical Adviser.—Sir Frederick Bowhill, G.B.E., K.C.B., & rs; G., D.S.O. 
‘Chief Telecommunications Adviser.—Sir Robert Watson- Watt, C. B., R.S. 

Chief Scientific Adviser.—Prof. G. Temple, F.R.Ae.S. 

Chief Business Adviser.—Leslie Gamage. 

Chief Adviser on Industrial Relations.—Lord Dukeston. 








shall not authorize the production 
of civil aircraft by the Minister. 
“The acquisition and disposal of aircraft, aero-engines 
and aviation equipment in discharge of the Minister’s said 
duty shall be subject to the approval of the Treasury.’’ 

The Minister, who holds Cabinet rank, is responsible to 
Parliament for all the business of the Ministry, and the 
Parliamentary Secretary is responsible for assisting the 
Minister in his duties and deputizing for him. The Perma- 
nent Secretary is the administrative head of the Ministry 
and is directly responsible to the Minister; he is also the 
accounting officer. 

Under the Permanent Secretary the main activities .of 
the Ministry are divided between two Departments, headed 
by a Deputy Secretary and the Controller of Ground Ser- 
vices (with the rank of Deputy Secretary). They in turn 
superintend a number of Divisions, each headed by an 
Under-Secretary or Director-General. 


Department of the Deputy Secretary 


The Under Secretary (Air) deals with operational and 
aircraft development policy, the planning of overseas aero- 
drome facilities and policy control of the Corporations. 

Under Secretary (Safety and General) is responsible for 
bi-lateral agreements; he deals with the licensing of air- 
crew personnel and maintenance engineers, lays down the 
training and medical standards and supervises the training 
facilities required; he also deals with the registration of 
aircraft. and issue of certificates of airworthiness, formu- 
lates accident prevention policy, and issues Air Navigation 
Orders and Regulations. 

Under Secretary (Finance)-controls the Central Finance 
of the Ministry, the finances of the Corporation and of the 
overseas ground organization; he is also responsible for 
the collection and analysis of economic and statistical data 
and the dissemination of intelligence within the Ministry. 


Department of the Controller of Ground Services 


Under Secretary (Ground) 1s responsible for all aspects, 
except operational and technical, of the policy, planning, 
development and administration of state-owned airfields. 

Director-General of Navigational Services is responsible 
for the operational and technical aspects of the planning 
and development of airfields and for the planning and 
running.of the telecommunications, control and navigation 
services: 

Director of Works (Civil Aviation) deals with the adminis- 
tration, planning and control of works services at all air- 
fields with which the Ministry is concerned (his directorate 
forms part of the Directorate-General of Works, Air 
Ministry). 

Director of Finance and Supply. (Ground) deals with the 


“é 


finances of the ‘‘home’”’ ground services and orders stores 
and issues appropriate supplies of ground equipment. 

Outside these two Departments, and thus reporting direct 
to the Permanent Secretary, are the followi ing :— 

Under Secretary (Establishments), who is responsible 
for the domestic.running of the Ministry as a Department 
of State. 

Chief Inspector of Accidents, the head of the branch 
which investigates accidents to civil and certain Service 
aircraft ; although he comes under the Permanent Secretary 
for administrative purposes, his reports on accidents are 
made direct to the’ Minister. 


Divisional Organization 
In order to provide and administer efficiently the exten- 
sive ground services which air transport demands, a decen- 
tralized organization has been set up on the basis of four 
divisions : — 


Division H.Q. 
London-South Eastern .............. Heston 
SOU VV CSET oS Soe tid oa abies Gc Se Bristol 
INOPCOEI Ss c a ielmeerum dd eX So's pia 6. Liverpool 
SCOLGION  SiGa shy Vite eG eae Sarees Prestwick 


In charge of each Division is a Controller who is respon- 
sible to the Controller of Ground Services for the adminis- 
tration and efficiency within the prescribed policy of the 
technical and other services supplied by his Division. 

Air-Traffic Control Flight-Information Regions and Con- 
trol Zones, and the civil airports in the United Kingdom, 
are shown in the map on page 488h of this issue. 

Associated with the Ministry in its task of administration 
and in its responsibility for legislation affecting civil avia- 
tion are a number of councils, committees and boards, of 
which brief mention is made below (certain committees 
dealing with private and ultra-light aircraft are omitted) :— 

National Civil Aviation Consultative Council (Chairman, 
Lord Pakenham).—Members of the Council represent all in- 
terests connected with civil aviation. Terms of reference are 
that it shall be a forum fer the review of developments in civil 
aviation generally and the examination of relevant questions. 

Air Transport Advisory Council (Chairman, Lord Terring- 
ton, C.B.E.).—Established under the Civil Aviation Act of 
1946, the Council considers questions referred by the Minister 
on any air transport matter. Representations from the public 
in respect of the adequacy of facilities provided by the Corpora- 
tions are also considered. The Council has undertaken the 
responsibility of advising the Minister on applications made 
by charter companies to operate scheduled air services on cer- 
tain routes as associates of B.E.A.C. 

Airy Safety Board (Chairman, Sir Frederick Bowhill, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.).—Constituted in November, 1946, 
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The Ministry of Civil Aviation..... 





by the Minister of Civil Aviation, the Board forms an expert 
body to exercise responsibility, under his authority, for all 
matters relating to safety in British civil aviation. Although 
it has no executive powers it may consider and make recom- 
mendations affecting the safe operation of British aircraft 
throughout the world and the ground facilities provided in the 
British Isles for the conduct of air services. 

Advisory Councils.—The United Kingdom is divided geo- 
graphically into four regions about which the Minister is ad- 
vised on air transport matters by individual Councils, as 
follows: Channel Islands Joint Air Advisory Council (Chair- 
_man, Deputy W. K. Krichefski); Scottish Advisory Council 
(Sir Patrick Dollan); Northern Ireland Advisory Council 
(W. E. Edmenson, C.B.E.); Welsh Advisory Council (Chair- 
man, Kenneth Davies). 

Scottish Aerodromes Board (Chairman, J. G. Murray).—As 
part of the Scottish Division the Board assists the Controller 
in the administration of landing-grounds in Scotland. 


1.C.A.0O. 
: International Civil Aviation Organization 


President of the Council: Dr. Edward Warner. 
Secretary-General: Dr. Albert Roper. 
Deputy Secretary-General: A. R. McComb. 


British Member of the Council: Sir Frederick Tymms. 

: HEADQUARTERS : Dominion Square Building, Montreal 

1 pork seven weeks in 1944 delegates of 52 nations met in 
: Chicago and considered the problems of post-war inter- 


, national civil aviation. The outcome was the Chicago Con- 
, vention and other agreements to supplement it, in which was 
included provision for an organization to foster and encourage 
international civil aviation. The permanent body subsequently 
charged with the administration of the principles of the Con- 
yention became known as ‘the International Civil Aviation 
‘ Organization. 

- The administrative and legislative organs of I.C.A.O. include 
3 an Assembly of member states and a Council composed of 
21 states elected by the Assembly for a three-year term. The 
aims and objectives of the Organization are to develop the 
principles and techniques of international air navigation and 
to foster the planning and development of international air 
transport so as to ensure the safe and orderly growth of 
international civil aviation throughout the world. It is 
intended also to encourage the art of aircraft design and 
2 operation for peaceful purposes and the development of air- 


- ways, airports and air navigation facilities. 

e I.C.A.O. aims to ensure that the rights of contracting states 
are fully respected and that each has a fair opportunity to 

. operate international airlines. Discrimination between con- 


tracting states is to be avoided while safety and the develop- 
ment of all aspects of air navigation and civil aeronautics are 
to be promoted. 











° The Council, when it met for the first time in 1947, elected 
é a President for a term of three years. There are four principal 
of subsidiary bodies of the Organization, dealing with air naviga- 
S tion, air transport, legal matters and the Convention on inter- 
~ national civil aviation. There are other committees on finance 
L, and on the joint support of air navigation services, while 
n- working groups have been set up from time to time to deal 
e with broad questions of organization and administration. Dur- 
il ing recent months the most important activities have been the 
s. review of recommendations for standard practices and proce- 
z- dures with a view to their adoption as international standards 
of and recommended practices. At the present time recommenda- 
er tions are drawn up by the I.C.A.O. technical Divisions, then 
ic adopted by the Council and submitted to the contracting 
a- states. Already six sets of standards have been approved, 
re which include personnel-licensing, acronautical maps and 
le charts, rules of the air, dimensional practices, meteorological 
- codes and facilitation procedures. 

At a conference in 1946 it was decided that a minimum of 
ee 13 weather stations should be maintained by the ten powers 
6, soncerned in North Atlantic operation. Seven of these stations 






ime in operation. 
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National Joint Couneil for Civil Air Transport (Chairman, G. 


Hitchings).—-Members consist of representatives of trade 
unions associated with civil aviation. 

Civil Aircraft Requirements Committee (Chairman, Sir 
Arnold Overton, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.M.G., M.C.).—Estab- 
lished to study designs for future development of aircraft. 

Civil Aviation Radio Advisory Committee (Chairman, Sir 
Frederick Bowhill, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.).—Radio 
developments are considered in the light of their most useful 
application to civil aviation. 

Committee on Recruitment, Training and Licensing of Per- 
sonnel (Chairman, G/C. C. A. B. Willcock, O.B.E., A.F.C.). 

Committee on the Certification of Civil Aircraft and the 
Po of Equipment (Chairman, A. Cdre. W. Helmore, 

Commonwealth Air Transport Council_—Members are repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of the U.K., the Dominions and 
the Colonies. The Council serves as a medium for exchange 
of views between member States. To advise the Council are 
the Air Navigation and Ground Organization Committee and 
the Commonwealth and Empire Radio for Civil Aviation Com- 
mittee. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


The Principal Bodies Concerned with Air Transport 


I. A. T. A. 


International Air Transport Association 


President: Gilbert Perier (Belgium). 

President-Elect: Dr. Albert Plesman (The Hague). 
Director-General : Sir William P. Hildred (Great Britain). 
Treasurer: Dr. H. J. Gorecki (Canada). 

Secretary: J. A. McD. Henderson. 


LONDON OFFICE : 30, Curzon Street, W.1 


B be. body, the International Air Transport Association, is 
the organization through which the scheduled airlines of 
the world attempt to simplify, unify and standardize the 
various phases of their operations to promote safety, efficiency 
and economy. Inaugurated in April 1945, I.A.T.A. is the 
successor in function to the International Air Traffic Associa- 
tion, which worked towards uniformity of procedure in traffic 
handling, legal and technical matters from 1919 to 1939. 

The post-war organization is active in the field of traffic 
finance, legal and technical matters, medicine and public 
information. It also represents the airlines in their dealings 
with other international organizations, and it works in close 
co-operation with I.C.A.O. Clearing houses have been estab- 
lished in London and Chicago. Full membership is limited to 
air transport enterprises operating scheduled services under 
proper authority for the transport of passengers, mail or cargo 
or public hire between the territories of two or more states 
under the flag of a state eligible for membership of I.C.A.O. 

Activities of I.A.T.A. are financed by means of annual 
dues levied upon its members and calculated according to a 
formula at present based on the amount of international traffic 
carried by each. The minimum and maximum assessments for 
active members during 1948 were $3,500 and $66,000 respec- 
tively. The central source of authority in I.A.T.A. is the 
annual general meeting of the Association, in which each 
member has a single vote Direction of the Association’s con- 
tinuing affairs is vested in the Executive Committee, which 
consists ot 12 men elected to three-year terms by the annual 
general meeting. The President of I.A.T.A. is elected each 
year to preside over the following year’s annual meeting, but 
he is not himself a member of the Executive Committee. 
Executive officers of the Association, who are nominated by 
the Executive Committee and confirmed at the annual meeting, 
are the Director-General, the Secretary and the Treasurer. 

The bulk of I.A.T.A.’s active work is produced by four 
standing committees—Financial, Legal, Technical and Traffic 
—all administered from the head office. These committees and 
their various sub-committees are appointed by the Executive 
Committee from the best international talent available in the 
member airlines, and that body determines the duties of the 
committees, approves their rules of procedure, receives reports 
of their action and decisions and gives them final effective 
approval. 

J.A.T.A. has been responsible tor considerable economy 
in airline operation among its members through the activities 
of the clearing houses and the adoption of uniform inter- 
national documents, transport and agency agreements. 
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Organizations and Associations ..... 





A.R.B. 


Air Registration Board 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Lord Brabazon of Tara, M.C., P.C. 

Vice-Chairmen : Sir Maurice Denny, Bt., K.B.E., Sir Frederick 
Handley Page, C.B.E., Guy F. Johnson, C.B.E. (Hon. 
Treasurer), A. B. Stewart. 

Other Members of the Board: Capt. M. J. R. Alderson, G. 
d'Erlanger, G.B.,;A. G. Elliott, C.B-E., E. R:vH. .Hill, 
Capt. A. G. Lamplugh, C.B.E., L. Murray Stewart, J. D. 
North, Capt. G. P. Oliley, M.M., Col. R. L. Preston, 
C.B.E., F. E. N. St. Barbe, Whitney Straight, C.B.E., 
M.C., J. J. Taylor, O.B.E., Major R. H. Thornton, M.C. 

Secretary and Chief Executive: R. E. Hardingham, O.B.E. 
HEAD OFFICE: Brettenham House, London, W.C.2 
NTIL 1937, the technical control of the design and con- 
struction of aircraft and the licensing of personnel was 

dealt with by departments of the Air Ministry. With the 
growth of civil flying, the feeling increased that the control 
of airworthiness should be removed from the influence of the 
Service, and the question was submitted to a committee 
appointed by the Secretary of State for Air under the chair- 
manship. of Lord Gorell. This Committee recommended that 
technical matters connect€éd with civil aircraft should be 
delegated to a body representing the principal interests in 
aviation. 

The Board was incorporated under its present title in 
February, 1937, and in April of that year the Secretary of 
State delegated to it certain of his functions relating to civil 
aircraft. 

Principal duties of the Board are to represent the United 
Kingdom at I.C.A.O. divisional meetings, to compile and 
publish national requirements for aircraft and aircraft engines 
in accordance with international standards, and to investigate 
prototype aircraft and associated equipment in relation to 
the issue of Certificates of Airworthiness. In relation also to 
the issue of Cs. of A. for series aircraft, the Board is required 
to approve and supervise manufacturers’ organizations, and 
to survey and inspect operators’ aircraft for renewals. Air- 
craft radio installations aré inspected and certified, and opera- 
tors’ maintenance schedules and flight manuals prepared. 

The Board is responsible for the examination of maintenance 
engineers, flight engineers and commercial pilots in relation 
to the issue to those personnel of appropriate licences. A 
Register of civil aircraft is maintained ; reports on defects 
and accidents are submitted. 

A permanent staff implements the Board’s policy and carries 
on the. routine duties mentioned. 

Aircraft are frequently investigated and reported on for 
underwriters and other enquirers, and for Dominion, Colonial 
and foreign airworthiness authorities, on a cost repayment 
basis. For this task resident surveyors, with the support of 
the Board’s organization in the United Kingdom, encompass 
all duties relevant in the particular locality, and also act as 
advisers to local governments in matters relating to airworthi- 
ness, licensing, registration and accident investigation. 


G.A.P.A.N. 


Guild of Air Pilots and Air Navigators 


Permanent Grand Master: Hi.R.H. The Princess Elizabeth. 
Master: G/C. W. N. Cumming, O.B.E., D.F.C. 
Secretary General: Ian L. S. McNichol. 
HEADQUARTERS : Londonderry House, Park Lane, 
London, W.1 
Se ces Guild was founded in 1929 to provide a non-political 
organization to maintain the dignity, status and well- 
being of its members, of which there are three classes: Full 


memibers—professional pilots and navigators; Service mem- _ 


bers; and associate members—non-professional pilots and 
navigators. 

Service and associate members are represented at the Court 
of G.A.P.A.N. by two representatives of each so that, although 
ultimate contro] is in the hands of professional pilots and 
navigators, all classes are represented. A number of sub- 
committees of the Court attend to matters connected with 
particular responsibilities so that at any time the Guild may 
be in a position to advise the Ministry of Civil Aviation or 
any other official body which may consult it. 

A panel of examiners is responsible for the examination of 
pilots for the issue of Flying Instructors’ Certificates. An 
employment advice bureau has been of great value to many 
pilots released from the Services since the war. 
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B. A. L.P. A. 


British Air Line Pilots’ Association 


President: The Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, P.C., 
G.C.V.O., O.B.E., A.F.C. 
Vice-President: W. R. D. Perkins. 
Chairman: Capt. A. P. W. Cane, A.R.Ae.S. 
Secretary: D. Follows, B.A. 
HEAD OFFICE : 9/10 Marble Arch, London, W.1 
fx principal objects cf the Association arg to protect, 
improve, and advance the interests of its members and 
of the profession generally and to constitute an experience:! 
body, representing professional pilots, which can be consulted 
on any questions concerning commercial aviation. 

The Association is affiliated with the Trades Union Council, 
and is recognized by the Air Ministry, the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation and the British Airways Corporations. Full member- 
ship is limited to any British subject, or person actively 
engaged in British commercial flying, who holds a ‘‘ B’’ licence 
or. its equivalent. Associate membership is open to Service 
pilots and navigators, civil navigators, and test pilots and 
instructors not holding ‘‘B’’ licences.”’ 


B. A. GC. A. 


British Air Charter Association, Ltd. 


Chairman, 1948/49: J. E. Rylands. 
Secretary: H. R. Gillman. 
HEADQUARTERS: Londonderry House, Park Lane, 
London, W.1 
Ries Association was founded on August 1st, 1946, with the 
main object of furthering the interests of Air Charter 
Companies and to act as a centre for investigating or dealing 
with, all matters and questions which affect the Air Charter 
world. 

Ordinary members are those owning a fleet of aircraft of an 
aggregate all-up weight of 25,000 lb or more. The annual fee 
is fr00. Associate membership is limited to those companies 
not meeting the requirements for ordinary membership, and 
the fee is £50 per year. Affiliate members are those companies 
which take an active interest in air charter but which are 
not themselves air-transport operators; for them the member- 
ship fee is £10. 

Since its inception the Association has had a great deal 
of experience in the interpretation of Section 23 of the Civil 
Aviation Act, which deals with the reservation of scheduled 
services to the three Airways Corporations. An effective 
liaison has consequently been built up with the appropriate 
departments in the Ministry of Civil Aviation and the interests 
and views of charter companies are being constantly repre- 
sented there. 

All members agree to operate in accordance with the rules 
of the Association which provide for greater safety and ensure 
that passengers and goods, users, flying personnel and interests 
of third parties are safeguarded. Although such rules would 
normally be applied by any company operating according to 
sound principles of conduct and commerce, they do set a 
standard, and any wilful breach of them may incur termination 


of membership. 
Aerodrome Owners’ Association 


Secretary: H. R. Gillman. 


HEADQUARTERS: Londonderry House, Park Lane, 
London, W.1 
HE Association was formed in 1934 to protect and further 
the interests of landing-ground owners and all those who 
in any way are concerned with airfields and airports. Member- 
ship at present consists of 39 municipalities and 41 commercial 
owners. 

For the time being, the activities of the Association are 
handicapped by the fact that many airfields are still under 
requisition, while others have been taken over by the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation. However, the A.O.A. is continuing to 
watch the interests of its members and to take up on their 
behalf, with the Ministry or others, any matter which is of 
concern to them. Meetings are held with the Ministry of 
Civil Aviation once every quarter, when current problems are 
discussed. 

The Association has been responsible for creating standard 
fees and charges and has been instrumental in negotiating 
terms and conditions for the use of civil airfields for Service 
training. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


not necessarily for publication, 


THE PISTON ENGINE 
—In Aircraft: Is it Really ‘‘ Doomed’’ ? 


O many have said that the aircraft piston engine is doomed 
that the idea is being largely accepted. However, the 
U.S.A. have lately ordered a large batch of radial engines for 
civil and military work embodying the new feature of V.D.T. 
—a series of variable discharge exhaust-driven turbos which, 
it is said, will give 20 per cent increase of power, and reduced 
consumption. If the U.S. authorities order such piston engines 
in face of the progress achieved with turbojets, what have the 
protagonists of the gas turbine to say ? 


London, W.1 D. House. 


CLUB TRAINERS 
The Economics of Operation 


iy his letter regarding old Tiger Moths (April 7th) Mr. War- 
render suggests that clubs could make these aircraft 
available to R.N.V.(S.)R. members at nominal rates. Are 
clubs not already doing this? Consider the costs of operating a 
Tiger pet flying hour. 

Petrol consumption at 7 gal per hour accounts for 17s 6d; 
oil another shilling at least; insurance 2s per hour; tyres 1s 
per landing; hangarage 3s per flying hour; servicing .at cost 
7s gd per flying hour; engine life and C. of A. 6s per hour; and 
spares 4s per hour. Add to this an allowance for landing fees, 
the insurance cover excess for accidents, and the cost that 
accompanies having to go quite long distances to where the 
occasional Tiger force-lands. 

These figures are only possible if the aircraft is flying its 
full allocation of petrol, 54 hours monthly. Any lesser amount 
increases the costs mentioned—and some firms will not service 
a Tiger under 15s per flying hour. These are all definitely 
expenses of flight and do not include such overhead club costs 
as salaries for instructors, secretaries, telephone accounts, and 
so on. R. P. WILKINSON 

Staverton, Glos. 


‘DEFENCE AGAINST BOMBERS 
Large, Long-endurance Interceptors Suggested 


a_i regard to the article on ‘‘ Fighter Requirements’’ in 
your April r4th issue, I would like to offer a suggestion 
ack I trust will not sound too fanciful. In view of the 
ever-rising speed of pure-jet bombers and the narrow margin 
left to fighter aircraft to climb .and engage, I suggest the 
following. Over the last five years endurance and long-range 
flying has shown that an aircraft of the present-day four- 
engined bomber size can remain airborne up to a week by 
means of air-to-air refuelling. extra tankage and engines in 
pairs that can be switched off to cruise on half-power. The 
aim I have in mind is that a 24-hour patrol could be flown 
by numbers of aircraft at various altitudes and, when directed 
by ground control, could engage any attacking force until 
such times as the normal single-seat jet fighters could be 
brought to bear in force. The patroi aircraft, having long 
range, or endurance, if you like, could operate well out to 


The names and addresses of the writers, 


must in all cases accompany letters. 


sea, giving the smaller and more distant combat. machines 
a much greater margin of time, which, after all, is of the 
greatest importance. The suggested figures I give are taken 
in comparison with the American Boeing B-50:— 

Span, 12oft; length, go-98ft; height, 30ft app. 

Power plant: Four pairs of coupled turboprops of suitable 
rating designed on the basis of the twin Mamba, auxiliary 
boost by rockets as mounted on a Boeing B-47. 

Armament: Radar-controlled .turrets and _barbettes, 
mounting up to 30-mm cannons, situated in nose, top, 
bottom, amidships and tail. As an alternative to a bottom 
turret a revolving rocket-projectile platform loaded from the 
fuselage could be used. 

What normally forms a bomb bay on such a size aircraft 
could now carry extra tankage, crew quarters or radar 
control points 

Crew would be around 9-10 strong 

Maximum speed should be not less than 580 m.p.h. on 
turboprops alone, thus leaving the rockets to provide any 
boost. 

Gross weight would be somewhere in the 100,000 lb mark. 
Such an aircraft could also be used to escort bombers on 

long-distance actions, or provide cover for ground operations 
where normal combat aircraft could not operate for lack of 
airfields One point I would like to know is this: Did the 
Americans operate Flying Forts in their bomber formations 
purely as escort for bomb-loaded Forts during the war, and, 
if so, were the results worth the weight in bombs such aircraft 
did not carry? T. BRAUN. 
London, S.W.3 


PIONEER SQUADRONS 
‘‘ It Depends What You Mean by Pioneer ’’ 


tks your issue of April 7th there appears a letter from S/L. 
Allen in which he takes S/L. Collinson to task for saying 
(March 17th) that No. 2 Squadron is the ‘* premier’’ squadron 
of the Air Force, and not No. 3. S/L. Collinson makes no 
such assertion, and if S/L. Allen will get someone to read 


the letter out to him. I think he must agree that this is 
correct. 
S/L. Collinson says it all depends on what you mean by 


premier, which is a very different matter, and the Editor of 
Flight had explained it all quite satisfactorily in his footnote 
to the correspondence, so S/L. Allen’s outburst has got us 
nowhere. 

I had the honour of serving under S/L. Collinson in No. 2 
Squadron, and consider that he has certainly made it the 
‘‘premier’’ Squadron of to-day (and to blazes with the dic- 
tionaries !) 

Finally—is there any definite proof that No. 3 Squadron 
received aircraft before No. 2, as opposed to the recollections of 
various biased people who may or may not remember what ° 
happened nearly 38 years ago (and, of course, the statement 
of S/L. Allen!)? FITTER TIE 

Brighton. 





April 28th.—Royal Aeronautical Society: The 37th Wilbur Wright 


Lecture. ‘‘ The Aeronautical Research Scene—Goals, 
Methods and Accomplishments,” Dr. Hugh Dryden, 
A.e.S. 


Apri! 28th.—R.Ae.S. (Coventry) : Annual General Meeting and film. 
April 28th.—R.Ae.S. (Manchester) : ‘Rocket Propulsion and Interplanetary 
Flight,”’ A. V. Cleaver, A.R.Ae.S. 
April 2Sth to May 15ch.—Paris Aero Salon. 
April 30th. Beit 613 (City of Manchester) Squadron and A. V. Roe Ltd. : 
Air Display at Woodford airfield, 
May 2nd.—R.Ae.S. (Derby) : “‘ Lubrication of Aero Gas Turbines,” J. G. 
Dawson, B. Se., A.F.R.Ae.S. 
May 3rd.—R.Ae.S. (Graduates and ig an : ‘* Notes pe a came 
Development, | 3935-1948. K. Quill, O. B. E., 
May 4th.—R.Ae.S. (Luton) : ‘Some Flying Experiences,” Le. tie E. M. 
Brown, O.B.E., D.S.C., A.F.C., M.A., A.F.R.Ae.S., R.N. 
May 6th.—Scientific Instrument Manufacturers’ Association : 
Dinner and Dance, May Fair Hotel. 
May 7th.—Royal Air Force Rowing Club: Annual Regatta, Reading. 
May 8th.—Royal Aeronautical Socicty : Garden Party. 
May I2th.—R.Ae. S. By yg wd and Students’ Somtion). 
Ca D. Cardwell, B.Sc., A.C.G.1., A.F.R 
May I8th.—R.Ae.S. (Weybridge) : Branch Members’ junior Prize Lecture. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


May 21st.—Aero Golfing Society : Summer meeting and ‘' Flight " Trophy, 
Ashridge Course. 
May 26th and 27th.—National Physical Laboratory: “Open Days 


May 26th for representatives of industrial organizations and 
May 27th for members of university staffs and government 
departments. 

May 23th.—Wolverhampton Aero Club : 

May 29th.—Ultra Light Aircraft Association : 

May 29th.—Leicestershire Aero Club : Air Day and ‘‘ At Home,” 
airfield. 

June Ist.—R.Ae.S. (Luton): Discussion evening. 

June Ist.—R.Ae.S. (Weybridge) : Annual General Meeting 

June 4th to 6th.—Bembridge and Sandown Aero Club : Flying Week-end. 

June 4th-6th.—Aero Club d’Epernay: Third international! Air Rally. 
(Private invitations.) 

June Ilth and {2th.—Royal Air Forces Association : 


“ Ac Home ™ and Air Display. 
Air Rally, Derby Airport. 
Ratcliffe 


Annual Conference, 
Margate. 

June lith to I7th.—R.A.F. Small Arms Association: the 23rd Annual 
Championship Meeting. 

June I ith.—Darlington and District Aero Club : Air Display, Croft airfield 

une IIth to 13th.—Yorkshire Aeroplane Ciub: Intornational and Club 
Invitation Rally. 

June I8th.—R.Ae.S. (Brough’ : 
Brough. 


Fiying meoting and Cirrus Trophy race, 








May 21st.—Northamptonshire Aero Club: 2Ist Anniversary Air Display. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FIGHTER : From the roomy, well-placed cockpit of the Hawker P.1052 (Rolls-Royce Nene), Mr. T. S. Wade glances towards 
the photographic aircraft. Mr. Wade was the pilot of the new prototype on its maiden flight (from Farnborough) on November /9th last year. 


Passenger Comfort in Germany 

T Buckeburg Airfield, in the British 

Zone of Germany, there is a daily 
scheduled service of nine Transport Com- 
mand Dakotas, and approximately 1,500 
passengers pass through every week en 
voute for either Berlin or the United 
Kingdom. 

An air passenger control centre has 
now been opened at nearby Minden, 
where travellers are provided with meals 
in large dining halls ; there are also com- 
fortable rest lounges. Night-stop pas- 
sengers are accommodated at the Victoria 
Hotel adjacent. The centre is staffed by 
13 R.A.F. Air Movements personnel 
uader F/L. R. L. Bramley. 


Finsbury Fly-past 


MAS” a Londoner must have been 
puzzled by the sight of nine Tiger 
Moths circling for. half an hour over 
the City’s centre last Saturday afternoon. 
Familiar as the veteran trainers are, 
they have seldom previously appeared in 
formation over the capital. 

At Finsbury Barracks that afternoon, 
as part of the official observation of St. 
George’s Day, the Territorial and 
Auxiliary Forces’ Association had ar- 
ranged a parade of auxiliary and reserve 
forces to accentuate local recruiting. 
Among the ‘‘ troops ’’ present were con- 
tingents representing the Territorial 
Army, the Navy, Marine and R.A.F. 
Volunteer Reserves and the pre-service 
units. The Central Band of the R.A.F. 
provided part of the music for the par- 
ade, which was. commanded by Maj. 
Gen. R. F. E. Whittaker, and inspected 
by the Lord Mayor, Sir George Aylwen, 
and Sheriffs of the City of London. 

To conclude the parade there was to 
be a formation fly-past by aircraft of 
the R.Aux.A.F,. and the R.A.F.V.R. 
The V.R. was represented by _ nine 
‘Tigers’? of No. 17 Reserve Flying 


School, based at Hornchurch. Flying in 
three-flights-in-vic formatidn, the 
trainers orbited at 8o0ft south of the 
Thames, waiting for the nine Spitfire 21s 
and 22s of No. 600 (City of London) 
Squadron which were to precede them. 
From the front cockpit of the aircraft 
flown by F/O. Bunting the writer had 
ample time to reflect on the balanced 
dignity of the city below, with palace and 
power station alike sharing the relaxation 
of the warm week-end sunshine. 

Such day-dreams, however, were sud- 
denly shattered by the arrival from the 
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south (appearing almost supersonic from 
a Tiger Moth) of the nine City of Lon- 
don Spitfires, led By F/L. Meadows, 
D.F.C. As the fighters passed a few 
hundred feet above us, their. Griffons 
drowned the crackle of the Gipsy Majors 
with an almost contemptous roar. 

Answering a wave from the 17 R.F.S. 
formation leader (Mr. W. S. Legg, 
C.F.I. of the School), the Tiger Moths 
made their run at 80o0ft, guided by flares 
on the roof of the Barracks, one minute 
behind the Spitfires, now lost in the 
haze. Pleasant as the afternoon was, 
the air. over London was decidedly 
bumpy, but timing and station-keeping 
of both formations were excellent. 

No. 17 R.F.S. is linked to No. 86 
Reserve Centre, also located .at Horn- 
church, which is commanded by S/L. D. 
Weston-Burt, D.S.O. Opened less than 


12 months ago, the School now trains 
197 pilot and navigator reservists. Pre. 
sent equipment 1s 12 Tiger Moths and 
two Ansons, with establishment for 24 
Tiger ‘Moths and four Ansons. The 
School looks forward to receiving its 
first Chipmunks next year. 


Escaping Society Reunion 
EMBERSHIP of the R.A.F. Escap- 
ing Sociéty, originally restricted to 
those who successfully escaped through 
France while serving with the R.A.F., 
and then extended to those who did so 
through N.W. Europe, is now likely to 
be opened to all Air Forde personnel who 
escaped to allied or neutral territory from 
any theatre of war when shot’ down on 
an operational mission. When the mem- 
bers attend their third post-war reunion 
on Saturday, April 30th, at 6 p.m., at 
83, Portland Place, London, W.1, they 
will be asked to confirm a rule to this 
effect and also to approve the design for 
a R.A.F. Escaping Society tie. 
Presiding at the meeting will be Air 
Marshal Sir Basil Embry, the new Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Fighter 
Command, who is himself an_ escaper. 
The only woman present will be an ex 
W.A.A.F. officer, Miss M. J. Craig, in 
her official capacity as __ secretary. 
Founded by Marshal of the R.AF 
Viscount Portal of Hungerford, in the 
summer of 1945,.the society has a mem 
bership of 530, of whom more than 100 
live overseas. 
“ Some 5,000 men and women of the 
‘‘ underground ’’ who helped the escapefs 
through enemy-occupied territory have 
been made honorary members of the 
society, which claims to be the most ex- 
clusive organization of its kind in the 


world, since only those who escaped suc 


cessfully are admitted to full member 
ship. Members include A. Cdre. Whit 
ney Straight, H. H. Prince Werner 4 
Merode, of Belgium, and Eric Williams, 
M.C., author of The Wooden Horse. 
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APRIL 26TH, 1949 


West Country V.R. 


NEW Reserve Flying Schcol (No. 
10) and Reserve Centre (No. 27) 
have now been opened at Exeter Air- 


~ port. The School, which has authority 


to recruit 300 pilots and 250 navigators 


~ and signallers, is to have an establish- 


ment of 24 Tiger Moths and six Ansons. 
A total of 1,000 reservists will be re- 
cruited. ‘ 


Uxbridge Exhibition 


COMBINED recruiting exhibition 

for the R.A.F., R.Aux.A.F. and 
Territorial Army is now being held at 
R.A.F. Station Uxbridge from 1800 to 
2230 hours each weekday (and from 1400 
hours on Saturdays). It will remain open 
until May 7th. 

Among the exhibits are a Vampire, a 
sectioned Derwent turbojet and heavy 
guns used by the T.A. There are also 
cinema shows, drive-pasts in the district, 
and performances by the Central Band 
of the R.A.F., the Band of the 2nd Btn., 
Parachute Regt., and the Dagenham Girl 
Pipers. 


No. 600 Squadron News 


T last Saturday’s ,St. George’s Day 

review, No. 600 (City of London) 
Squadron carried their colour. This 
unique colour, which is borne by order 
of the Lord Mayor, was actually embroid- 
ered by Lady Collett, mayoress of 
London, whose son, S/L. S. B. Collett, 
commanding officer of No. 600, lost his 
life in a flying accident at the R.A.F. 
display in 1934. The colour was carried 
by F/L. Jerwood, M.C. 

Complementary to the Squadron’s 
ground parade, there was a fly-past by 
nine of its Spitfires and nine Tiger 
Moths, as I related on p. 512. 

No. 600 Squadron has also been 
selected at the invitation of the French 
Government, to attend the D Day anni- 
versary celebrations to be held at Cher- 
bourg from June 4th to 6th. S/L. 
Proudlove will lead the squadron, which 
will land in France. 

Runway-lengthening _ operations at 
Biggin Hill indicate the likelihood of 
re-equipment with jets of both No. 600 
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SPITFIRE’S SCION : The Vickers-Supermarine 510, a development of the Attacker, with 
raked wing and tail surfaces to permit attainment of Mach numbers in the transonic and 


supersonic regimes. 


and its companion unit, No. 615 (County 
of Surrey). A new Biggin Hill fighter 
wing has been formed, embracing the 
two. auxiliary, squadrons. It will come 
under the command of S/L. Peter 
Devitt, the new C.O. of No. 615. 


Cranwell Relaxes 


LIDING, mountaineering and yacht- 

ing were among the recreations of 
the cadets of the R.A.F. College, Cran- 
well, during the Easter end-of-term leave 
period. Accompanied by three flying in- 
structors from the College, 12 flight 
cadets spent a week at the British Air 
Forces of Occupation Gliding Club at 
Scharfordendorf, Germany, gliding and 
relaxing in the Harz Mountains. 

Six cadets, two pilot officers recently 
commissioned from the College, with two 
staff officers, left for North Wales on 
April 20th for a week’s mountaineering. 

Other cadets, under S/L. J. O. W. 
Dyer, D.F.C., A.F.C., sailed in the 
former German yacht Kormoyvan, now 
the property of the College, from Dover 


Initial flight trials have proved ‘very satisfactory.” 


to Boston, Lincs., where she will be 
based. 

Four officers and 40 flight cadets spent 
four days at the School of Land-Air War- 
fare, at Old Sarum, Wilts., visiting the 
Royal Army Corps Centre, and the 
Schools of Artillery and Infantry. The 
party, under Maj. M. A. C. Osborn, 
D.S.0., O.B.E., M.C., Army Instructor 
at the R.A.F. College; were shown the 
capabilities and characteristics of various 
weapons, including tanks. 


R.A.F. Appointments 


AKING the acting rank of Air Vice- 
Marshal, A. Cdre. C. N. H. Bilney, 
C.B., C.B.E., has become Air Officer in 
Charge of Administration, Maintenance 
Command, with effect from April 11th. 
A.V-M. Bilney has been Director of 
Technical Training at the Air Ministry 
since June, 1947, before which he had 
commanded No. 25 Group, Flying Train- 
ing Command, for 18 months. His pre- 
vious appointments include those of 
Armament Officer at Bomber Command 
H.Q. and Vice-President of the Ordnance 





Flight’ photographs. 


CLOSE FRIENDS, NEAR NEIGHBOURS, 
DEADLY RIVALS: Above is seen S/L. 
Peter ‘Devitt (left), the new C.O. of No. 
615 (County of Surrey) Squadron, with S/L 
Proudlove who commands No. 600 (City 
of London) Squadron. Both of these 
R.Aux.A.F. squadrons are stationed at 
Biggin Hill. On the left the officers of No. 
615 are seen taking dinner with their hosts 
at the Finsbury Barracks, the. splendid 
town headquarters of No. 600 Squadron. 
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Board. Born in 1898, he was commis- 
sioned in the R.N.A.S. in,1917, transter- 
ring to the R.A.F. in the following year. 


Tiger Transfer 

HE Tiger Moths of the Oxford Uni- 

versity. Air Squadron “flew — from 
Abingdon to the Squadron’s new base at 
Kidlington on April 14th. | At present 
commanded by W/C. C. N. Foxley- 
Norris, D.S.O., the Squadron is up to 
its full strength of too for the first time 
in its history. 


Combined Cadet Force 
T is announced that His Majesty the 
King has graciously consented to 
assume the leadership of the Combined 
Cadet Force, with the title of Captain- 
General. The Force consists of Basic, 
Navy, Army and R.A.F. sections, and 
has replaced the normal pre-service units 
in most schools where pupils continue 

education to the age of 17 or more. 


Nottingham Auxiliaries Move 
THIRD squadron of the R.Aux.A.F. 
recently changed its home airfield in 

preparation for replacement of its Spit- 
fires by jet fighters. No. 504 (County of 


OOMPH GIRL: A/C.W. Andrew, of the 

new and enlarged band of the W.R.AF., 

gets in some practice on the bass during 
a recent parade at Henlow. 


Nottingham) Squadron followed the 
example of 601 and 604 Squadrons, 
which moved from Hendon to North 
Weald on March 27th, by transferring 
from Hucknall to Wymeswold one week 
later. _The Squadron, which is com- 
manded by S/L. J. M. Birkin, D.S.O., 
D.F.C., retains its town headquarters in 
Balmoral Road, Nottingham. 

Formed at Hucknall in 1928, 504 
Squadron scored its first operational 
success in April, 1940, when one of its 
Hurricanes destroyed a Heinkel seaplane. 
Its operational record includes participa- 
tion in the Battle of Britain, shipping 
protection and bomber escort in Europe, 
and the airborne landings at Arnhem. 
Some of its pilots formed the nucleus of 
the Hurricane Squadron sent to Russia 
in 19.7. 
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HOME TO ROOST: The marshalling airman gives the ‘halt ’”’ 
recently re-formed 43 Squadron, as the nosewheel approaches a pre-positioned chock. ~ 


C.U.A.S. Dinner 


AMBRIDGE University Air Squad- 

ron is holding its annual dinner on 
May 13th. Chief guest of honour will 
be Marshal of the Roy al Air Force Lord 
Tedder. 


A.T.C. Gliding 


URING 1948, members of the A.T.C. 

made 150,998 glider launches, an in- 
crease of nearly 30,000 on the corre- 
sponding 1947 figure. Cadets qualifying 
as glider pilots to the Royal Aero Club’s 
“A” certificate totalled 2,127, com- 
pared with 1,453 during 1947. 


Malayan Air Force 

: ie is reported from Singapore that a 

Malayan Auxiliary Air Force, with 
recruitment open to British subjects of 
all races, is to be established in the 
Malayan Federation and Singapore. The 
Air Ministry and Colonial Office are 
giving final consideration to the scheme, 
which has been accepted in principle by 
the: Commissioner-General, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, and A.V-M. A. C. Sander- 
son, Air Officer Commanding Air H.Q., 
Malaya. 

Medium-transport and fighter squad- 
rons will be formed, it is believed, and 
there will also be Air Training Corps 
units. Following British practice, the 
country’s air defence system will include 
observer and raid-reporting posts. Exer- 
cises will be held in conjunction with the 
R.A.F. 


R.A.F. Permanent Commissions 


HE following officers have been 
selected for permanent commissions 
in the R.A.F., in the branches shown: 


GENERAL DUTIES BRANCH. 

Squadron Leaders: R. Broadbent, D:F.C., P. E. 
Dodson, D.F.C., R, N. Harrison, D.F.C. 

Flight Lieutenants: C. W. Beasley, N. L. Bot- 
tome, E. J. Downs, = we” Dunlop, D.S.O., 
D.F.C., Mia. Harding, ¢ . R. Hopkins, S. M 
McGregor, ¥. . Staff, x ” Maisner. 


Flying ngins et A. Austin, B. C. 


Smith. 
TECHNICAL BRANCH. 

Flight Lieutenants: A. S. Fancey, M. G. Hunn, 
E. Leedale, R. D. Lindley, F..W. Medland, D. W. 
Munro, B.E.M., S. H. Purchase, E.. A. Tilt, 
F. E. E. Truscott. 


Fiying Officer: J. G. 


Bernard- 


Boagey. 


“ Flight” 
sign to a Meteor 4 of the 


EQUIPMENT BRANCH. 
Flight Lieutenants: J. J. Harding, 
E. T. Moore. 
Flying ees: 
Baker, D. J. Cullen. 
Pilot Officer : B. T. Hodson. 
SECRETARIAL BRANCH. 
Squadron Leader: W. R. Crofts, D.F.M. 
Flight Lieutenants : 
son. 
oe. eee are 3. 
D.F.C., H. H. Musgrave. 
saibaaee CONTROL BRANCH. 
A 4 Lieutenants : L. B. Noyes, A.F.C., 
alls. 


Fennell, J. A. 


Flying Officers: L. 
F. Phillips. 
DENTAL BRANCH. 
Flight Lieutenant : N. Hodgson, L.D.S. 
EDUCATION BRANCH. 
Flight Lieutenant: E. H. B. Martin, M.Se. 
PROVOST BRANCH. 
Flight Lieutenant: E. R. Rawlings. 
PHYSICAL FITNESS BRANCH. 
Flying Officer: S. J. Wandrag. 


Reunions 


C. Akehurst, F. J. E. Leggy 


photograph. © 
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: | ‘HE Squadron Commander proposes 6 
hold a reunion of officers and e 


otficers of No. 56 Squadron in the officer 
mess at Thorney Island, Emswoi 


Hants, on Saturday, May 21st. Past 


members of the Squadron wishing 


attend should contact $/L. T. C. Wood 


D.F.C., at the above address. 
* * * 


Former members of No. 16 O.TA 
wishing to attend the Heyfordi 
Association’s reunion dinner and dan 
to be held at the De Vere Hotel, Kensi 
ton, at 7.15 p.m. next Saturday (Ap 
30th), may obtain tickets (13s 6d) 
Mr. S. R. Lines, 300, Bellegrove Roa 
Welling, Kent. 


+ * * 


A reunion, in early June, is proposé 


for former members of No. 106 Bomii 
Squadron. Those interested are asked 4 
contact S/L. F. Combie, R.A.F. Bri 

Norton, Carterton, Oxon. 


* * * 


No. 2 Group, R.A.F., Officers’ A 0 
will hold its reunion dinner 4 


ciation, 
6 p.m. on May 14th at the Park Lam 
Hotel, London, W.1. Tickets (@ 
guinea, subscribers 11s) from Mr. E, 
Dickens, Ebersfield, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 
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